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Denating Labor 
One Student drove a mattock into the hard 
bottom of the excavation with a professional 
turn of the wrist. A second student shovelled 
the loosened Kentucky soil into a waiting 
wheelbarrow, operated by a third. Soon the 
diggers would have made room for the base- 
ment of the new science hall of Berea College. 
“Why are you working in that hole—you 
must think you are going to have classes in 
that building,” joked passers-by. 


“This is our contribution,” the student with 
the mattock spits on his blistered hands. Many 
of the classes had given money for the new 
building. One hundred students in the Nor- 
mal School, however, conceived the novel idea 
of contributing one-half day’s labor each to 
the building of the new hall. 


No Primrose Path 


No primrose path to industrial problems is 
offered by the Collegiate Industrial Research 
Group of Michigan which is looking for willing 
student researchers who have had work in 
economics and sociology. Jobs will not be 
ready for them, they will come to Detroit and 
experience some of the vicissitudes of job- 
hunting as part of the “research”. 

Nor will the students taxicab to their job 
from prosperous middle class homes. They 
will lodge with the workers, eat with them. 
Their only contact with an outside world will 
be Monday night meetings, conducted by a 
committee headed by Roy McCullough, State 
Secretary of the Michigan Y. M. C. A. Ex- 
perts on industrial problems will confer with 
the students at these conferences. 

Industrial groups are being organized in 
Chicago, New York, Baltimore and other large 
cities. 


Spring Poetry 
That college poetry should be read in the 
spring is the opinion of the best authorities 
on that tender subject. Two such readings 
have been scheduled for the near future in 
Eastern colleges. 
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Students For Sacco, Vanzetti 


Famous Trial of Massachusetts Radicals Stirs Students to Plead for Impartial 


Investigation 


“You are sentenced to suffer the punishment 
of death by the passage of a current of elec- 
tricity through your bodies within the week 
beginning on Sunday, the 10th of July, in the 
year of our Lord, one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-seven. This is the sentence of the 
law. We will now take a recess.” 


HEN Judge Thayer of Massachusetts 

pronounced this sentence on Nicola Sac- 
co and Bartolomeo Vanzetti he gave the signal 
for the opening of a determined last minute 
attempt to save the condemned men. The court 
declares these men, one a hardworking fish ped- 
dler, the other a shoemaker, are guilty of hav- 
ing taken part in a payroll robbery in South 
Braintree, Mass., in 1920, in which two men 
were killed. The opposition arises from groups 
of people throughout the world who are con- 
vinced that the men are to be murdered for 
their radical beliefs, having been given a pal- 
pably unfair trial during the post-war red de- 
lirium. In addition to labor leaders and radi- 
cals this view is held by men of such varied 
social outlooks as John Hays Hammond, Bliss 
Perry, Francis B. Sayre, Dean Roscoe Pound 


Boar’s Head, campus literary society at 
Columbia University, will hold its annual read- 
ing on April 27th. For the past quarter of a 
century Boar’s Head has presented in annual 
readings the poems deemed best either in 
metric excellence or in thought conveyed. For 
the past few years Professor John Erskine, 
author of the popular Private Life of 
Helen of Troy, and himself a campus poet 
in his undergraduate days, has acted as ad- 
viser for the club. 


On May 7 the annual Intercollegiate Poetry 
Contest will be held at Mt. Holyoke. Repre- 
sentative poets in all of the leading women’s 
colleges of the country will read their poems 
on this occasion. A prize of $100 will be 
awarded the best poem by a group of nation- 
ally known poets. 


ES ae 
Don’t Throw Freshman in the Lake 


“Any man who is in any way connected with 
throwing a freshman in the lake will sever 
his connection with this University.” 


With this peremptory statement President 
George W. Rightmire of Ohio State Univer- 
sity announced the end of freshman hazing at 
that institution. 


Hazing may soon be as much a thing of the 
past in the colleges—as old fashioned as peg- 
top trousers, recent college events seem to in- 
dicate. “Freshman rules and sophomore tra- 
ditions are giving way before an enlightened 
upper-class sentiment to the effect that fresh- 
men have a right to be treated as human be- 
ings,” reports The Daily Cardinal, 
University of Wisconsin. The freshman and 

sophomore classes at the University of New 


Hampshire have modified the traditional fresh- 
man rules. Hazing has been abolished at Capi- 
tal University, Columbus, Ohio. At the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati “Frosh taming gives way 
to training”. The Student Council has dis- 
solved the Vigilance Committee and supplanted 
them by the Men’s and Women’s Guidance 
Committees, who are to train the beginner in 
the rudiments of University of Cincinnati tra- 
ditions and campus rules. 


Breaking a tradition of 133 years the trus- 
tees of the University of North Carolina have 
lowered the sex bar and permitted women in- 
structors to appear in the classrooms. Many 
persons about the campus declare this ruling 
represents the end of discrimination against 
women by the University. 


of the Harvard Law School, and Dean Robert 
Hutchins of the Yale Law School. 

College groups, student newspapers, are be- 
coming aroused over the fate of the condemned 
men. The Yale Liberal Club has called a mass 
meeting to be presided over by Dean Hutchins 
of the Law School. A petition to Governor 
Fuller of Massachusetts is circulating about 
the campus now. It declares that the opinions 
of Sacco and Vanzetti “on the reconstruction 
of our social organization” appear to have 
exercised a stirring influence over Judge, 
prosecutor and jury, that the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts was limited to a review of 
errors of procedure, consequently a “gross mis- 
carriage of justice has been wittingly or un- 
wittingly tolerated. The petition also asks the 
Governor to appoint a fair-minded commis- 
sion to investigate the case. 


Warmly praised by The Daily Maroon, 
student newspaper, the University of Chicago 
Liberal Club telegraphed a resolution to Goy- 
ernor Fuller asking for impartial investigation 
of the case. A movement to secure a petition, 
signed by 2,000 students, for the pardon of the 
radicals is now under way. 

The Harvard Crimson compares the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case with the famous Dreyfus 
case in France: 


“The Dreyfus case purported to be the trial 
of an army officer indicted for high treason; 
but a wave of anti-Semitism was then sweep- 
ing France, and the charge of treason served 
but as a thin screen behind which was fought 
another race and religious battle. Sacco and 
Vanzetti, seven years ago, were nominally tried 
for the murder of a paymaster and his guard; 
but a wave of reaction against radical notions 
of all kinds was at the time sweeping this 
country, and economic doctrines played an im- 
portant part in the evidence submitted to a 
jury impanelled to try two men for murder.” 


Let these men live, many people are saying, 
that the “dignity” of Massachusetts law be up- 
held. This plea, The Crimson says, es- 
tablishes another analogy between the two 
famous cases. “In the Dreyfus case, the ‘hon- 
or’ of the French army was involved, and 
before the trial was over, the prosecution had 
found it necessary to commit forgery and with- 
hold evidence in order to save that ‘honor’. In 
the present case the dignity of the Massachu- 
setts courts is involved, and this dignity has 
made it necessary for the court to refuse mo- 
tions for a new trial when there exists more 
than a reasonable doubt in the minds of many 
as to the guilt of the defendants.” 

Of greatest importance in this case, The 
Crimson says, is the establishment of the 
precedent allowing political, religious and so- 
cial beliefs to enter into the discussion of 
criminal courts. “At such a price the dignity 
of the court of Massachusetts is not worth 
saving.” 
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Early Children’s Books 
TUDENTS who were nurtured on the 
works of G. A. Henty, Horatio Alger, who 
read at an early age the Elsie Dinsmore books 
and Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, will 
be interested in the display of Early Child- 
ren’s Books at the New York Public Library. 


The juvenile in 1684 read John Cotton’s 
“Spiritual Milk for Boston Babes. In either 
England. Drawn out of the breasts of both 
Testaments for their Soul’s nourishment. But 
may be of like use to any children.” For 
lighter reading he perused Reverend James 
Janeway’s “A token for children, being an ex- 
pert account of the Conversion, Holy and Ex- 
emplary Lives and Joyous Deaths of several 
Young Children. To which is added A token 
for the children of New England. Some ex- 
amples of children in whom the Fear of God 
was remarkably budding before they died in 
several Parts of New England. Preserved 
and Published for the Encouragement of 
Piety in other Children.” The sombre Puri- 
tan mind in its making! 

The road to learning was well paved with 
moral precepts and exhortations to industry. 
Witness “The Royal Primer—or an Essay and 
Pleasant Guide to the Art of Reading ... 
to be used throughout His Majesty’s Domain. 
Adorned with cuts”. On the inside cover is 
this edifying verse: 


He who ne’er learns his A. B. C. 
For ever will a blockhead be; 

But he who to his books inclined 
Will soon a Golden treasure find. 


Children like tender osiers take the bow 
And as they first are fashioned always grow: 
For what we learn in youth, to that alone 
In age we are by fecund nature prone. 


Always the entertaining was wedded with 
the instructive and the moral. A book of 
“New York Scenes” (1833) was “Designed 


for the Entertainment and Instruction” of 
children. A _ little “Pocketbook” is intended 
for the “Instruction and Amusement” of 


“Little Master Tommy and Pretty Miss Polly”. 


Various periods in the development from 
colony to nation are reflected in this valuable 
collection of children’s books. In the early 
New England primer “George III” in regal 
dress appears on the frontispiece. Later we 
have a woodcut of what is labeled as George 
Washington but might be almost anyone. 
With New England’s emergence from a 
gloomy theocracy into a more secular com- 
munity “shockers” begin to make their way 
into the junior libraries. There are accounts 
of Spectre Mothers, Bleeding Nuns, Mother- 
less Marys. A life of John Paul Jones with 
stirring illustrations is published. Reflection 
of the national self-consciousness that swept 
over the country at the beginning of the nine- 


teenth century may be seen in the following 
book: “The Young Gentleman’s and Lady’s 
Monitor, and English Teacher’s Assistant; be- 
ing a collection of Select Pieces from our Best 
Modern Writers: Calculated to Eradicate Vul- 
gar Prejudices and Rusticity of Manners; Im- 
prove the Understanding; Rectify the Will; 
Purify the Passions; Direct the Mind of Youth 
to the Pursuit of Proper objects; and to facili- 
tate their Reading, Writing and Speaking the 
English Language with Elegance and Pro- 
priety.” After spending several amusing and 
instructive hours among these relics of our 
Godfearing fathers one wishes for another 
collection of children’s books to bridge the 
gap between Paul Jones and the “Radio Boys 
on the Atlantic”—or what is it that the young- 
est generation is reading?—N. S. 


WINDMILL 


Des Moines, Iowa, April 21.—College profes- 
sors who criticize football might learn a lesson 
from the coaches and would de well to “do 
their job as well as the coaches are doing 
theirs,” 

That was the address of Knute Rockne, Notre 
Dame coach, before the American Physical Edu- 
ciation Association last Saturday night. Rockne 
discussed the attacks made on football which, 
he said, “are prompted largely because the 
game has become too popular.” 

“The thing for the professors to do is muke 
their classes as popular,’ Rockne said. 

—The Bachelor, Wabash College, s 


THOUSANDS CONFIDENT ON EVE 
OF LITERATURE CLASS; TRIB- 
UNE LITERARY CRITIC DOPES 
EASY WIN 


A professor reads above item. Decides to 
stage a pre-class rally. Has prominent campus 
leaders deliver snappy “We MUST win to- 
morrow” speeches. Professor speaks on “Pros- 
pects of Victory”. Band plays alma mater, 
Snake dancers chant “Fight Literature 34, 
Fight, Fight, Fight!” 

Professor sends to newspaper pictures of en- 
tire class with weight, age and previous 
scholastic record of each student. Newspaper 
literary critics write articles predicting out- 
come of class recitations, also speculate on 
who will make the All-American (Phi Beta 
Kappa) team. 


GALLOPING LITMEN CRASH THRU 
TO VICTORY 


Reporters are present in class to write play- 
by-play (recitation-by-recitation) account. 


Band plays alma mater. President of college 


leads cheers. 


PHI BETE STARS IN “ONE PURPLE 
NIGHT” WITH DORA DUMM 
As a result of publicity Literature students 
are offered movie contracts. Magazines pub- 
lish ads, “Oswald Cerebrum, Middle English 
Star, Always Takes Camels.” 


“DIZZY DAVE” DRYASDUST, SI- 
WASH LIT MENTOR, GETS 
HARVARD OFFER 


Professor will get Harvard offer. 
will bring pressure to bear to keep him. Col- 
lege will raise salary $8,000 per year. Pro- 
fessor turns down Harvard offer on condition 
college begins construction of new classroom 
seating 70,000. 


FAMOUS LIT MENTOR’ FLAYS 


CRITICS OF SCHOLASTIC WORK 


Siwash College, April 21.—Startling revela- 
tions of commercialization in the English de- 
partment of Siwash College were made public 
by the Association of Football Coaches here 
on Friday. Prominent alumni are said to be 
involved in fake “scholarships” to Phi Beta 
Kappa men._ It is said that students of Liter- 
ature were given light jobs about the campus 
and were bribed to come to Siwash. Over- 
emphasis on literary work must cease, declare 
the university coaches. 


Alumni 


In an interview Professor Dryasdust denies 
the charges of commercialism, “Let the coaches 
do their job as well as the professors are do- 
ing theirs,” Professor Dryasdust said. “These 
criticisms are prampted largely because liter- 
ature classes have become too popular.” 


WANTED 


For Summer Camps 
College men and women with special 
experience in 
Handcraft 


Dramatics 
Dancing 


Athletics 
Swimming Dietetics 
Music Nursing 


as Camp Directors—Councilors 
No charge for registration 
EXECUTIVE SERVICE 
CORPORATION 
Summer Camp Division 


GERTRUDE D. HOLMES, Director 
PERSHING SQ. BLDG. NEW YORK 


Medicine 


te 
ata 
\Wilkam Maru} 


/ 
Coffee House/ 
— 


We invite you to 
have extra coffee 
and hot biscuits 
gratis. 


Table d’hote 
Luncheon 65¢ 


A La Carte Service and 
Special Comb. 50c 


Table d’hote 
Dinner $1 and $1.25 


Luncheon 11.30-2.00 
Coffee . . 3.00-5.00 
Dinner . . 5.30-8.00 


46 University Place, 
New York 


Bet. 9th and 10th Sts. 
1 Block West of 
Wanamakers 


AZADA AAS CRP KaBMA TOMAS 


Second Year 


COLLEGE CRUISE 
S. S. RYNDAM 


SEPTEMBER TO MAY 

Continue your ronriee aca- 
demic course aboard 8.8. 
Lm hpcage while visiting 2s coun- 


A real coll with a 
of experienced "educa 2m sesetng 


Basketball, Sana 
soccer, swimming, wi 
of foreign universities, 


A University Afloat for men 
only. Enroliment timited to 
375—17 years or more of age. 


For Iilustrated vrmap.of iin 
scription of courses, on 
erary and cost of a chest 
of travel, write: 


tennis, 
teams 


UNIVERSITY Ste Oy 
TRAVEL y 
ASS'N., INC. foster 
285 Madison Ave. “0 Gye 
%e Sr ‘ 


TRAVEL 


Russian Tour Arranged 
By Student Council Official. 

Mr. William Davis, who left two months ago 
for the Soviet Republic to make arrangements 
with the Russian Student Bureau for the re- 
ception of the official American Student Dele- 
gation, has just returned to New York City, 
and the Committee on the American Student 
Delegation to Russia is now able to make pub- 
lic complete plans for its first summer trip. 

The Student Council of New York is an af- 
filiation of the social problems clubs and sev- 
eral of the student governments of the New 
York City colleges. It includes about twenty 
organizations from Adelphi, Barnard, College of 
the City of New York, Columbia, Hunter, New 
York University, New York School for So¢ial 
Work, Teachers College, and Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. These groups meet from time 
to time to hold intercollegiate meetings on 
China, Nicaragua, Mexico and Russia, and 
other leading problems of the day. The com- 
mittee has expanded its numbers and is now 
a national council with affiliated groups 
throughout the United States. 

Responsible “Reporters” 

Since so much of conflicting testimony has 
come out of Russia during the past years 
these students realize that there is no way of 
determining the truth except by visiting Rus- 
sia. With this in mind, delegates are wanted 
with those qualities which will make for ser- 
ious and openminded investigation. The dele- 
gation is to be composed for the most part of 
undergraduates who are authorized represen- 
tatives of undergraduate associations, college 
forums and social science clubs. They are thus 
made to feel their responsibility to the groups 
which they represent to act as “reporters” 
upon their return to the United States in the 
fall. To such an official delegation the Cen- 
tral Student Bureau of the U. S. S. R. extends 
enthusiastic welcome and will act as official 
host. Other candidates are also accepted; spec- 
ially qualified undergraduates, graduate stu- 
dents, recent graduates, faculty, interpreters; 
in general, persons with journalistic, public 
speaking and linguistic ability. This is the 
basis of selection by the national committee. 
Only delegates chosen by large organizations, 
such as undergraduate associations, will be 
automatically accepted. 

Sailing dates have been completed. The 
main body will leave New York on the Maure- 
tania on June 15th, will spend 8 weeks in Rus- 
sia and 2 in Europe. Those who cannot sail 
with this group will sail on the Berengaria on 
June 29th, will spend 6% weeks in Russia and 
2 in Europe. The delegation will return to 
New York on September 8th., making it a 
12 week trip for the main group and a 10 week 
trip for the late group. 
Around-the-World 

China is the goal of one of the four study 
groups that will compose the delegation. Since 
each group will visit the region suitable for 
study of its special topic the Chinese-Russian 
Relations group will travel across the Siber- 
ian Steppes, spending several weeks in China, 
and returning by the Pacific Ocean, thus mak- 
ing it an around-the-world trip. The other 
groups will study the Seviet Political Struc- 
ture, Education and Agriculture and Industry. 
Each party will be accompanied by an inter- 
preter and a liaison man, both provided by the 


Central Student Bureau. A full report of the 
findings of each group will be incorporated in 
the complete report of each delegation. 

The total cost of the twelve weeks trip, in- 
cluding all expenses, eight weeks stay in Rus- 
sia and two in Europe, will not exceed $650 
for the main group, leaving New York on 
June 15th. The late section leaving on June 
29th and joining the other at Moscow will pay 
$575. The trip from New York to China and 


DANCING THROUGH EUROPE 
(The Dartmouth) 

“A solid week in Paris,” “dance to the 

music of your own college orchestra 


99 «66 
“* . 


through France and Italy, fur- 
nishes the gondola, a Venetian moon and 
leaves the rest to you. Think of the girl 
on the Bridge of Sighs,’—such are the 
attractions offered by tourist agencies 
for European travel this summer. One 
steamship line features in its advertise- 
ment “superlative college orchestra” and 
deck sports according to another com- 
pany are the real reason for a European 
trap. 

Upper middle-class America recent- 
ly has taken up trans-Atlantic tour- 
ing for its summer pastime. The 
sons and daughters see an opportunity 
for two-months houseparty and the par- 
ents think of the pleasures they can give 
that were not available when they were 
young. The climax of it all comes in the 
co-educational circumnavigating univer- 
sity which will start its second cruise 
next fall—minus the girls. 

That is one side of the picture. In 
another class are the adventure-loving 
wanderers who make a cattle-boat their 
means of transportation and who travel 
through the Continent, urban and rural, 
sometimes on foot, occasionally on bicy- 
cle, although more often in the conven- 
tional mediums of traveling. Lacking 
money their passage is slow and in ac- 
commodations more nearly like thse to 
which the natives are accustomed. Their 
itineraries do not include the show- 
places, the Casinos and the habitats of 
the traveling plutocrat. The time taken 
from the glamorous boulevards allows 
the cattle-boat hand to see a part of 
trans-Atlantic countries less frequently 
visited by spendthrift travelers. Women 
pulling carts, the dirt and filth of Medi- 
terranean countries, the early morning 
markets of Paris and Brussels, the 
thatched cottages of southern England, 
the home-life of a German peasant—all 
of these are seen by the wanderer with- 
out too much money .. . 


around the world returning to New York will 
be $850 for those leaving New York on June 
15th and will be $750 for those leaving June 
29th. For those starting from New York and 
returning to Seattle, the cost will be $150 less 
than either of the above figures. 

Applications for membership should be sent 
in immediately to the offices of the Student 
Council of New York, Room 65, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

(The American Student Delegation to Rus- 
sia is not to be confused with the tour to Rus- 
sia under the auspices of the National Student 
Federation, announced in the New Student, 
March 23.—Ed.) 


Geneva School 


Once more the Geneva School of Interna- 
tional Studies prepares to open its doors to 
an international student body in the city of 
the League of Nations. 

This school was started in 1924 by a group 
of students from many countries who had 
come to Geneva to study the League of Na- 
tions. It is now a going institution, organ- 
ized by Dr. Alfred Zimmern and drawing emi- 
nent lecturers from various countries to ad- 
dress the classes on cultural and legal aspects 
of international relations. The League of 
Nations Assembly serves as a laboratory for 
this school. 


The following list of lecture courses gives 
an indication of the nature of the school: 
Formative Factors in International Relations, 
Culture and Institutions of the Main Coun- 
tries, Foreign Policy of the Main Countries, 
International Law, Arbitration and Adminis- 
tration, International Aspects of Culture, In- 
ternational Problems and the League of 
Nations. 


The aim of the Geneva School is not to of- 
fer work that can be obtained in national 
schools and colleges. Admission to the main 
“Coordination” courses is limited to graduate 
students and to especially qualified seniors. 
These courses are offered for students pre- 
paring for careers as teachers, professional, 
research worker, or for work in teh foreign 
service field. 


In addition there are “Contact” courses in 
the nature of undergraduate work. There will 
be, in addition, at least one special course of 
lectures during the session of the League of 
Nations in the first half of September. This 
course is in the form of a series.of lectures 
interpreting the work of the League of Na- 
tions. The New York office of the Geneva 
School is located at 366 Madison Avenue. 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 
70 EUROPE 


65 DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT [F DESIRED 
Adaress 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
(Managers of Unwersity Jours) 
lO EAST 42™ ST New York Gey 


A Quaker experiment in 
the application of reli- 
xion to life. It wel- 
comes as students per- 
sons of all nations, 
creeds, races, and class- 
es, and offers opportun- 
ity for study, discussion, 
and experience in the 
field of BETTER HU- 
MAN RELATIONSHIPS. 
A limited amount of 
scholarship help is avail- 
able, Application § for 
scholarships should be 
made by June Ist. For 
further information ad- 
dress— 


WOOLMAN 
SCHOOL 


Wyncote, Pa. 


July 5th to 
August 15th 


A six weeks’ 
Summer School 
in the country. 


Caroline G. Norment, 
Director. 


THE ORIENTAL 


In the heart of Chinatown 
Real Chinese food served in the 
Chinese Way 
Heautifal Decorations 
Booths for private parties 
4-G Pell Street, New York Franklin 654 


cessors. 


Bane of the Deans 
By ERNEST PONTIFEX. 


AS the United States a distinguished 

kicked-out-of-college list? Oxford today 
reveres the memory of Shelley, John Locke, 
William Penn, Edward Gibbon and Walter 
Savage Landor. Yet these men were such un- 
ruly undergraduates that they were all ex- 
pelled from the university, charged with such 
crimes as sedition, atheism, duel fighting and 
manslaughter. Has this country a compar- 
able list? 

Of late there has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion of dismissals. Editors have been ex- 
pelled; expulsions have been threatened. Yet 
these defy the authorities, hold to their prin- 
ciples and point with pride to English prede- 
Mr. Gerald Fling, who was expelled 
from Kansas City Junior College for writing 
outspoken editorials, says that a student dis- 
missed for criticizing the authorities is better 
off than one willing to be “put in his place” 
without objecting. And to put the faculty 
benediction on undergraduate nose-thumbing, 
Professor Walter L. Whittlesey of Princeton 
says that “Young Jeffersons or Franklins 
would be fired in short order today. They 
would not be likely to submit to restraints put 
upon modern students. I doubt very much if 
either would have lasted through his fresh- 
man year.” 


Has the United States a distinguished list 
of those who were expelled from college? The 
writer broadcasts this question for enterpris- 
ing researchers. There was, of course, the 
near expulsion of John Fiske from Harvard 
in 1861. Young Fiske was one of the first to 
be stirred in America by the Darwinian dis- 
coveries. The faculty was frightened at this 
serious and exceptionally well read sophomore. 
And they finally got something on him. He 
was observed reading from a volume of Comte 
in church and was swiftly summoned for pun- 
ishment. Taken before the faculty he was 
charged with disseminating infidelity among 
the students and with “gross misconduct” at 
church. Fiske denied the former allegation 
and admitted the latter. Although several 
faculty members wanted to suspend him for a 
year he was let off with a “public admoni- 
tion”. 

James MacNeill Whistler, like Poe before 
him, was expelled from West Point for poor 
scholarship. In his third year he was found 
deficient in chemistry. One Colonel Larned 
gives the following account of the incident: 

“Whistler said: ‘Had silicon been a gas, I 
would have been a Major General.’ He was 
called up for examination on the subject ‘of 
chemistry When called upon to re- 
cite, he started: ‘I am required to discuss 
the subject of silicon. Silicon is a gas.’ ‘That 
will do, Mr. Whistler,’ and he retired quickly 
to private life.” 

As might be expected, the writers of the 
contemporary era revealed a more rebellious 
spirit in their student days than their Victor- 
ian predecessors. Some were dismissed, others 
left voluntarily, an atmosphere they found 
much too stifling. With them should be 
classed Stephen Crane. Thomas Beer has this 
to say of Crane’s year at the University of 
Syracuse: “He lounged at Syracuse in the 
back room of a restaurant and other fresh- 
men were impressed by a classmate who sold 
sketches to The Detroit Free Press 
and who assured them that the police court 


was the most interesting place in Syracuse. 
He got notice from the faculty by telling a 
professor that he disagreed with Saint Paul’s 
theory of sin and seriously shocked the wife 
of another authority by declining to meet Mrs. 
Willard at her home for the reason that he 
thought Mrs. Willard a fool . . . As for 
college, it was a damned nuisance and he was 
glad to have done with all things acedemic in 
June.” 

One year was all that Theodore Dreiser 
needed of the University) of Indiana. He 
was not known through scholarly ability or 
athletic prowess, W. M. Toner wrote in The 
New Student, Dec. 19, 1925: “He was a 
student here then, but he was not known 
through scholarly ability or athletic prowess. 
He plodded through his first year, then left, 
conscious only of an acute inapprehension con- 
cerning the polite usages of education in our 
factory of knowledge. His particular fire of 
intellectual power could only grow brilliant 
under the bellows of personal tutelage. As 
it was, this fire only smouldered under the 
cramping exigencies of the class room in the 
pursuit of a particular formula. There was 
no place for Theodore Dreiser in the scheme 
of the University. To every one who knew 
him then, he was an intellectual misfit. He 
would wander aimlessly through the fields or 
sit in a chair at his rooming house tying and 
untying knots in his handkerchief. The Uni- 
versity and life in general held for him noth- 
ing but bewilderment. He could find no phil- 
osophy that eased his mind towards the pro- 
saic tragedies that surrounded and engulfed 
him.” 

Eugene O’Neill was expelled from Princeton 
at the end of his freshman year for a trifling 
offense. He might have returned in a year, 
but he was busy experiencing a world whose 
reverbations never penetrated the precincts of 


a rural campus. Years afterward he learned 
to transmute his stock of raw experiences—in 
the foc’sle of tramp steamers, on a gold hunt- 
ing expedition in Honduras—into plays as a 
student in Professor George P. Baker’s fam- 
ous ’47 Workshop, then at Harvard. 


Sinclair Lewis, too, left college to return 
later. A long-legged drawling Middle West- 
erner fresh from Sauk Center, he was con- 
stantly in rebellion against the Yale environ- 
ment. He was editor of The Yale Liter- 
ary Magazine in his junior year. The 
next year he fled college and lived at Helicon 
Hall, Upton Sinclair’s haven for radicals in 
New Jersey. After a period of harrowing ad- 
ventures he returned to Yale for a year and 
his degree. 


A Harvard professor told Conrad Aiken to 
interpret some work of a French dramatist. 
He became interested in the work, forgot all 
about classes and rolled up an astounding 
number of cuts. He left college in disgust but 
came back later on the behest of an uncle. 


There are other expulsions, near expulsions 
and hegiras that ought to be included in this 
list. The New Yorker of a recent date 
carries the hint of such a one. Mrs. Cora B. 
Millay, mother of Edna St. Vincent, writes: 
“The really good story of Vincent’s near ex- 
pulsion from Vassar on the verge of Com- 
mencement, the Profile did little with. I 
have not the time, nor have you the space, to 
deal with this now. However, I will say that the 
fact that a good part of her class refused to 
graduate without her might have had some 
influence on the academic ultimatum. What- 
ever the bearing, she graduated with her class 
as they sang her ‘Baccalaureate Hymn’.” 

Certainly there are many one hundred per 
cent. American cases of expulsions, actual or 
threatened, waiting to be ferreted out. The 
writer suggests this bit of research for the 
next rebellious college student who suddenly 
finds himself collegeless and consequently with 
a lot of time on his hands. 


In the City of Calvin Coolidge 


EVERAL hundred Smith College students, 

coming early but not avoiding the rush, 
hastened away from their dinners on Tuesday, 
April 19, and lined up in front of the high 
school building in Northampton. When the 
doors opened at seven-thirty, half an hour be- 
fore the meeting began, there were more people 
outside the building than the hall could ac- 
commodate. Seven or eight hundred people, 
however, did manage to get into the hall, 
which is supposed to take care of approxi- 
mately four hundred. Almost half of those 
who succeeded in entering were Smith stu- 
dents. 


The meeting had been called by the Hamp- 
shire Progressive Club, an organization of 
townspeople, college faculty and students, as 
a protest against the electrocution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti. Leading citizens of the com- 
munity, however, believed that it would be a 
disgrace to the city of Calvin Coolidge if a 
resolution in favor of the two Italian radicals 
was passed. They made their opposition felt 
before the meeting, and it was well known 
that they would be on hand to vote against 
the resolution. 


All went quietly while Prof. James Landis, 
of the Harvard Law School, presented the facts 
in the famous case. Then President Neilson 
of Smith as chairman of the meeting, called 


ten they left the hall en masse. 


for the report of the resolutions committee 
appointed by the club. Former Mayor Fyker 
of Northampton, refusing to allow the chair- 
man of the committee the floor, began an at- 
tack on radicals, Smith College, Mr. Landis, 
and, to quote the local paper, “unrelated mat- 
ters.” The resolution was finally read, but 
Mr. Fyker, supported by other notables of the 
city, continued his attack, taking special care 
to pay his compliments to the students of 
Smith, who replied with boos, jeers and 
hisses. 

For half an hour the meeting was in an up- 
roar, but Smith students have to be in their 
rooms by ten o’clock, and at ten minutes of 
Hundreds of 
citizens, including many who had attended 
the overflow meeting at People’s Institute, 
took the seats thus vacated, and, despite the 
uproarious actions of some of the self-ap- 
pointed defenders of law and order, the meet- 
ing continued. Half a dozen conspicuous mem- 
bers of the Hampshire County Bar paid 
touching tributes to Massachusetts laws, to 
Governor Fuller, and to Judge Thayer. At 
the end of almost an hour of oratory the yote 
was taken, and President Nielson ruled that it 
was indecisive. The meeting adjourned with- 
out a recount, but it is generally held, even 
by the members of the Progressive Club, that 
the resolution was lost.—G. H. 
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Organizations That Will Help The Inquiring Student 
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FREE SPEECH IN ALL ITS PHASES 
Write 
AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM IN EDUCATION—Opposes mili- 
tary training by the War Department in civilian colleges, in- 
cluding compulsory training, and training in high schools. 

Literature sent on request. Address 387 Bible House, Astor 
Place, New York City. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY—Promotes a better 
understanding of problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and organization of col- 
lege and city groups. Executive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THE YOUTH SECTION OF THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECON- 
CILIATION is a group of young men and women who sincerely 
believe that the spirit of love seen in Jesus of Nazareth can 
work through and change all social relations, industry, politics 
and international life. War may continue to darken the world 
and endanger all that is good. They can take no part in it. 
For further information write: Youth Section, F. O. R., 386 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. C. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—1417 Lo- 
cust Street, Philadelphia, furnishes information and speakers 
on “P. R.”, the new method of election used in Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Ireland, etc., which is designed to make popular gov- 
ernment a reality. 


THE METHODIST FEDERATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE—150 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Its basic task “the securing of a Chris- 
tian Social Order-—trying to find out what it means and how it 
may be realized.” Harry F. Ward and Winifred L. Chappell, Sec- 
retaries. Speakers supplied without charge, except traveling 
expenses and entertainment. 


THE ASSOCIATION TO ABOLISH WAR—7 Wellington Terrace, 
Brookline, Mass. A radical peace organization, which holds that 
war is always the flouting of common sense and decency. It 
distributes literature gratis. It offers speakers without. charge 
beyond their expenses. President, Charles F. Dole, D. D. Bxecu- 
tive Secretary, Henry W. Pinkham. 


PREVENTION OF WAR LITERATURE—Apply to the Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 532 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


THE RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
7 East 15th Street, New York. 


Devoted to the Promotion of the Working-Class Movement, 
Industrial and Political. 


Courses in Evolution, Anthropology, Sociology, History, 
Economics, Socialism, Trade Unionism, Labor Problems, Public 


Speaking.—Write for program. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH 
RUSSIA—156 6th Ave., N. Y. Proposes to promote intellectual] 
intercourse between the universities and colleges of both coun- 
tries. Weekly bulletin on Russian cultural achievements -in 
science, education, and art available. Speakers recommended. 
Lucy Branham, Sec’y. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—a cooperative 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY for the promotion of ADULT BDUCA- 
TION among INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 476 West 24th St., New 
York City. Spencer Miller, Jr., Secretary. 
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FOR SPEAKERS AND FREE PAMPHLETS ON GOVERNMENT— 
Employment Problems, their effect on Taxpayers; and the Merit 
System in the Civil Service. Apply to 
NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE 
(Organized 1881) 
8 West 40th Street New York City. 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREE- 
DOM—522 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Object, to promote 
Peace between nations, races and classes, by means of substi- 
tution of Law for War, the outlawry of war, disarmament, co- 
i Speakers will be supplied on application to head- 


CONSUMERS, LEAGUE OF NEW YORK—289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., is prepared to supply speakers and literature 
for meetings in New York State on subjects relating to women 
in industry. No fee is charged but expenses of speakers must 
be paid. 


THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE—a national educational federa- 
tion of cooperative societies. Information and literature supplied, 
Cooperative League House, 167 West 12th Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE—20 South 12th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Will furnish speakers, literature, ar- 
range for conferences on questions relating to the abolition of 
war, internationalism, development of interracial work, and vol- 
unteer work of national importance in times of peace for con- 
scientious objectors and others who want to demonstrate their 
loyalty to their country. No charges for services. Wilbur K. 
Thomas, Sec’y. 


WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—247 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. Devoted to the interests of women workers. Information 
and speakers available on application. 


OPEN FORUM SPEAKERS’ BUREAU—1243 Little Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Speakers of national reputation on all current prob- 
lems—international, social, economic—at moderate cost. Lists on 
request. 


ASSOCIATION FOR INDEPENDENT POLITICAL ACTION—122 
Fifth Avenue, New York. An association for bringing about a 


organize, and solicit members. Apply for student membership. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Improves child labor 
legislation; conducts investigation in local communities; advises 
on administration; furnishes information. Supplies leaflets, 
posters and plays for free distribution and reasonably priced 
pamphlets on various aspects of child labor. 215 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


PERIODICALS 


THE ARBITRATOR IS A PACIFIC, PROGRESSIVE, PETITE, 
PENETRATING, PEPPERY, PUZZLING, PERTURBING, 
PESSIMISTIC, PIQUANT, PLAYFUL, POIGNANT, POLITE, 
PRECISE, PROFOUND, PROVOKING, PURPOSEFUL DI- 
GEST OF NEWS. SAMPLES FREE. 

60 CENTS A YEAR. 114 E. 31st ST., N. Y. C. 


INSTEAD OF RELIGION, read THE TRUTH SEEKER, National 
Freethought Weekly. Subscription, 3 months, $1. 
All rationalist, scientific, and progressive books. 
catalog. 49 Vesey St., New York. 


THE NATION—A weekly review of significant news. Prints 
more college news than any other political weekly. Contains 
distinguished literary reviews and dramatic criticism. $5.00 per 
year. $2.50 for six months. Special class rates on request. 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 


LABOR AGE, The National Monthly, presents the answer to the 
challenge of Reaction, and stimulates the workers to fight 


6-monthly subscription, $1. 3 W. 16th St., N. Y¥. City. 


ANY ORGANIZATION 


which seeks to interest the questioning, groping, thinking min- 
ority of students is invited to send copy for this page of 
classified ads. Apply for special rates to 


THE NEW STUDENT 
2929 Broadway New York 


We wish to call our readers’ attention to the in- 
creased usefulness of The New Student as an advertis- 
ing medium for their needs. “Please mention. .. .” 


Suicide Poses 


By DouGuas P. HASKELL 


There is no danger to a man that knows 
What life and death is: there’s not any law 
Exceeds his knowledge: neither is it lawful 
That he should stoop to any other law. 
—Chapman. 

“T take it,” wrote William James to Benjamin Paul 
Blood, years after his own harrowing experience, 
“that no man is educated who has not dallied with the 
thought of suicide.” 

“It is no more evil to leave life than to step out of a 
smoky room.”—The speaker is Marcus Aurelius, the 
mirror of the sad profundity of weary Rome. When 
the time came for life to be insufferable, superfluous 
or a burden to others, the worthy Roman set about in 
the simplest, grandest manner to divest himself of it. 
This attitude stained with purple all the schools and 
every manner of man. 

Thus Plutarch uses as his symbol for a worthy sui- 
cide the word “euthanasia,” a “pleasant and easy 
death.” The Athenian, as Szittya plentifully shows in 
his short summary of self-destruction in the antique 
world, was inclined to scorn as cowardice the fear of 
unfortunates before their chance for self-obliteration: 
one should leave life as if stepping from a theatre when 
the play turned out to be bad. Even Plato, the apostle 
of life as purification, in his ninth book of “Laws” ex- 
onerates from punishment those who have died at their 
own hands “upon the decision of the city or forced by 
an unbearable and unavoidable misfortune, or con- 
quered by shame, poverty and a wretched life.” Strin- 
gent opponents of suicide such as Plotinus and Porphy- 
rius heard this voice of the gods and attempted their 
own lives. Pythagoras believed that the soul was an 
eternal wanderer and could never hope for freedom 
through extinction. Yet Pythagoras, an old man, lis- 
tened to a heavenly call and brought an end to his ex- 
istence as known to us, by forty days of fasting. And 
Anaxagoras had already veiled his face to do the same, 
when Pericles interrupted the attempt. Empedocles, the 
famousPythagorean, left his iron sandal for his disci- 
ples to find at the crater of Aetna: he had thrown his 
longing for life and godly wisdom into that fire “as 
the queen melted in wine the pearls of wanton cour- 
age.”’ Demosthenes chose his own death. Crates, the 
very shell and kernel of cynicism, became too indiffer- 
ent to this best of worlds to reach forth an arm for 
food, and was found “shriveled up’”’ by hunger on one 
of the docks of Pyreaus. Democritus is supposed at 
the last to have gone without food. Diogenes, Crates’ 
teacher, finding Anthisthenes ill, handed his friend a 
dagger with which to end the disease. Hieronymus re- 
counts of Diogenes himself, “His death is a testimony 
of his moderation and virtue. For as he was going 
to the Olympian games, he was taken down on the way 
with a fever. He laid himself under a tree, and re- 
jected the services of his companions, who offered him 
a horse or wagon. ‘Go right along to the festival,’ said 
he, ‘tonight my sickness will decide: if I conquer it, 


then I shall journey tomorrow to the Olympian games; 
if it on the contrary takes me away, then I shall jour- 
ney to Hades.’ He strangled himself that night, and 
asserted that he was doing so in order to lose not his 
life but his fever. He was nearly ninety years old.” 

Among the cynics was numbered the terrible Heges- 
ias, named Peisithanatos, “the eloquent advocate of 
Death,” the early pessimist. So powerful was his de- 
scription of the woes of life that King Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus had to command his silence for fear the epi- 
demic of suicides would depopulate his kindom. 

Zeno, the founder of Stoa, praised self-destruction 
only in the interest of the fatherland or of friends. 
“Life” to the Stoic “belongs among the indifferent 
things, the greatest of goods it is not.””’ The wise man 
is permitted, and on occasion required, to relinquish 
this mean piece of earthly commodity, and girding him- 
self as for a banquet go forth out of life. Seneca long 
explored in his mind the easy path left by Nature into 
freedom, at a time when under certain emperors many 
a noble man could take no other exit from dishonor 
and disgrace. “Even the most despised of men may 
despise death.” Fascinated, the slave Seneca watched 
a captive of war who was being driven under guard 
to the Naumachian games to squander his life in sham 
sea-battles for the populace. As if succumbing to sleep 
this captive nodded deeper and deeper with his head, 
till at last it was caught in the spokes of the high 
wheels and the proud neck was broken. That, exulted 
Seneca, is a great man: for he not only determined 
his death, but also invented it! 

Epictetus was an immortal soul invested in a 
wretched body as in a corpse—how he would like to 
return to his heavenly home! Yet the great door to 
freedom stood ready to his hand at any time. “Stop 
your womanish whining,” says Epictetus to himself, 
“and break out of the mortal husk!’ 

It was the greatest disciple of Epicurus, Titus Lucre- 
tius Carus, who, having been given a love-potion which 
drove him insane, used his lucid moments to write the 
six books De Natura Rerum: then, having elucidated 
and extended the teachings of his master, and having 
made immortal the name of Lucretius, at the age of 
forty-four years he killed himself. 

It was in commenting upon the famous gesture of 
Cato that Madame de Stael showed how differently a 
Romantic after Rousseau, Werther and Napoleon felt 
about taking one’s life than did Seneca in contempo- 
rary Rome. The proud sight of this man, thinks Seneca, 
must mightily please Jupiter: though everything gives 
way, Cato’s head does not sink. “Cato has a way out. 
With his own hand he can carve a way for freedom. 
This sword, kept spotless in a civil war, will at last 
perform an honorable service. The freedom that it 
could not win for its country it will give to Cato. Take 
hold, my spirit, of the long contemplated work, make 
yourself rid of human affairs!—I am certain that the 
gods have looked with higher pleasure upon this man 
still reading Plato’s Phaedo-in the deepest night and 


= 


then plunging his sword into his undesecrated breast.” 

But to Madame de Stael the affair was more magni- 
ficent than any such simple “getting rid of human 
affairs.’ She affirmed: “Cato stabbed himself to 
show the world” —to show the world — “that even 
under the tyranny of Caesar there still lived”—still 
lived?—“an independent soul.” 

“Whosoever would gain his life must (in some man- 
ner) lose it.” 

The college student nurtured on Pater’s Marius has 
never been able to forget the sense of sunshine and 
joy in the early Christian morning. Men who probed 
the ultimate no longer destroyed themselves. They 
waited patiently for the call of a heavenly Father. 
Christianity was not compatible with suicide. 

And yet, on the whole, it is not to be presumed that 
religion, even the Christian religion, has been a con- 
sistent enemy to self-destruction. Again it is more 
a point of view, a style, a pose that make the differ- 
ence. 

“Self-sacrifice,” that innocent spiritual word, began 
in deadly physical earnest. Whoever wishes to probe 
its extent needs only page through Frazer’s Golden 
Bough. The example was set by the gods. Not only 
such as Sommono Kodomo, the Buddha of the Siamese, 
thus removed themselves, but such Western deities 
as Artemis of the Greeks; while Odin sang, 

I know that I hung on the windy tree 
For nine whole nights 
Wounded with the spear, dedicated to Odin, 
Myself to myself. 
Wherefore Odin’s early human sacrifices offered them- 
selves to be hanged and stabbed. 

What then of Christianty? Look upon Jesus, how 
resolutely he puts the Devil behind him and walks into 
his own certain death! ... 

If Jesus was a heavenly suicide, he was no less a 
victim of the priests and Judas. So Judas, discover- 
ing that he had made the most horrible mistake of 
Western history, is believed to have put his aching 
neck into the noose; for which the early passion plays 
were wont to pity him. No so Saint Augustine, who 
whaled the memory of Judas more soundly for doing 
that than for betraying the Master! There was no 
ambiguity in the attitude of the Holy Roman Church 
toward taking life into one’s own hands. 

Nevertheless the Church had its own forms. “Chris- 
tianity,’’ said Nietzsche, “made use of the enormous 
longing for suicide of its time as a lever to power: 
it left remaining only two forms, clothed them with 
the highest dignity and the highest hopes and for- 
bade all others in a frightful manner. But martyrdom 
and the slow self-disembodiment of the ascetics were 
allowed.” These two characteristic religious ecstasies 
sometimes came to rage furiously. Before the fanatic 
faithful hordes of the Crusades, bent upon purging 
their own house before recapturing the Holy Land, 
whole towns and villages of Jews destroyed them- 
selves in awful ceremonial dignity. And on the side 
of asceticism there have always been those like John 
Donne to whom the only absolute subdual of the 


flesh, the only complete penitence for inherent human 
sin would be to live no more. 

Hamlet’s question is a hardy perennial. Artists 
and writers have been occupied with it, each in his 
own style, from Aristophanes to Nietzsche, from 
Spenser and Shakespeare to Goethe, Moliére and any 
Russian. 

Goethe performed one of those rare acts that are 
really sublimation in writing his Werther: prophetic 
of the modern era when a queer, internal, almost un- 
attached nastalgia of the print, later called Welt- 
schmertz or sometimes “romanticism,” began to call 
forth tears of misery in young men not subject at all 
to the definite woes that moved the full grown Greeks 
and Romans. Goethe tells all about it in the thirteenth 
book of Dichtung und Warheit: the reading of such 
English works as Young’s “Night Thoughts” and the 
gathering of the moody mental clouds; then his own 
half-attempts at suicide; then the translation into 
ficion, and consequent relief; and finally the surprise 
when whole flocks of young men began working the 
fiction back into reality by dying with their Werther 
in their pockets. Lessing was disgusted at this adole- 
scent nonsense. His medicinal mind spanked Goethe 
for having invented such a frivolous cause for death. 
What, he asked, would the classic peoples have done 
with a girl who worked men’s excitement over a 
“bodily necessity” to such a pitch that they perished 
like dogs for “love’’? 

Rousseau, Hume’s “man without a_ skin,” had 
brought others to the grave with the persuasiveness 
of his Nouveau Heloise, but himself lived very lustily 
and quarrelsomely on. David Hume had defended 
the right to self-destruction with a combination of 
Roman stoicism and scientific rigor. In a universe 
to which any human life was “of no greater impor- 
tance than that of an oyster,’’ he denied that any hu- 
man act, even of self-destruction, could possibly disturb 
the grand natural laws of Providence. As for social 
liabilities, they were cancelled together with the as- 
sets. As for the individual Hume was convinced that 
“no man ever threw away life, while it was worth 
keeping.” 

Napoleon’s pride twice almost drove him out of 
life. On St. Helena he actually swallowed poison, but 
he had carried the wallet so long on his campaigns 
that the contents had lost their strength. 

It was in the Napoleonic era and the time just fol- 
lowing it that death raged demoniac in young Europe. 
Never were men more certainly punished for the 
“swift, disastrous and suicidal impetus of genius.” 
Keats and Shelly and Byron of England fell in rapid 
succession before they were fairly men; Novalis 
dripped away and Kleist drove a bullet through his 
brain. Bellini died in his beginnings; Gribojedof was 
stabbed; Chenier was executed in the last gasp of the 
terror from which Robespierre vainly tried to save 
himself by his own hand. Pushkin died in a duel, 
Shubert was saved from drowning himself in the Rhine 
and committed to an asylum. In that day to be young 
was almost suicide. 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Mr. Dooley on Celleges and Degrees 


The following quotation from among “Mr. Dooley’s 
Opinions” is dedicated to Yale University, and her 
present super-endowment-drive. It is dedicated also 
to the great ideal of progress through education. 


| SEE,” said Mr. Dooley, “that good ol’ Yale, be- 
cause it makes us feel so hale, dhrink her down, 
as Hogan says, has been cillybratin’ her bicintinry.” 


“What’s that?” asks Mr. Hennessy. 


“Tis what,” said Mr. Dooley, “if it happened to you 
or me or Saint Ignatyus Colledge’d be called our two 
hundherdth birthday. From th’ Greek, bi, two, cin- 
tinry, hundhred, two hundherd. Do ye follow? ’Tis th’ 
way to make a colledge wurrud. Think iv it in English, 
thin think it back into Greek, thin thranslate it. Two 
hundherd years ago, Yale Colledge was founded be Eli 
Yale, an Englishman, an’ dead at that. He didn’t 
know what he was doin’ an’ no more did I till I r-read 
iv these fistivities. I knew it nestled under th’ ellums 
iv New Haven, Connecticut, but I thought no more iv 
it thin that ’t was th’ name iv a lock, a smokin’ tobacco 
an’ a large school nestlin’ under th’ ellums iv New 
Haven where ye sint ye’er boy if ye cud affoord it an’ 
he larned th’ Greek chorus an’ th’ American an’ chased 
th’ fleet fut ball an’ th’ more fleet aorist, a sport that 
Hogan knows about, an’ come out whin he had to an’ 
wint to wurruk. But, ye take me wurrud f’r it. Yale’s 
more thin that, Hinnissy. I get it sthraight fr’m 
th’ thruthful sons iv Yale thimsilves that if it hadn’t 
been f’r this dear bunch iv dormitories nestlin’ undher 
th’ ellums iv New Haven, our beloved counthry an’ th’ 
short end iv th’ wurruld too, might to-day be no betther 
thin they should be. Ivry great invintion fr’m th’ 
typewriter to th’ V-shaped wedge can be thraced to 
this prodigal instichoochion. But f’r Yale, we’d be 
goin’ to Europe on th’ decks iv sailin’ vessels instead 
iv comin’ away in th’ steerage iv steamships or stayin’ 
at home; we’d be dhrivin’ horses, as manny iv th’ un- 
larned iv us do to this day instead iv pushin’ th’ swift 
autymobill up hill; we’d be writin’ long an’ amusin’ 
letters to our frinds instead iv tillyphonin’ or tilly- 
graftin’ thim. Listen to what me classical assocyate 
Misther Justice Brewer, iv th’ supreme coort, ’68— 
that was th’ year he got his ticket out—says about our 
alma mather. 

““Two hundherd years ago,’ he says, ‘Yale had sivin 
pro-fissors an’ forty books; to-day she has sivin hund- 
herd pro-fissors an’ near three hundherd thousan’ vol- 
umes iv lore. Annywan that takes an inthrest in these 
subjects can verify me remarks be applyin’ to th’ jani- 
tor f’r th’ keys. Iam more consarned with the infloo- 
ence iv Yale on th’ mateeryal affairs iv th’ wurruld. 

‘Whin this beautiful colledge first begun to nestle 
undher th’ ellums iv New Haven, ships were propilled 
be th’. wind; our vehicles were dhrawn be th’ ox, th’ 
horse, th’ wife, th’ camel, th’ goat, th’ Newfoundland 
dog, th’ zebra. Th’ wind,’ he says, ‘blows no more lus- 
tier now thin it did whin Paul was tossed about th’ 
Mediterranyan be th’ tumulchuse what’s-its-name. Th’ 
ox an’ th’ horse has grown no sthronger, I assure ye, 


thin whin Abraham wint forth fr’m his father’s house. 
But if Paul was livin’ to-day, he wud go to Rome be th’ 
Rome an’ Tarsus thransportation line, first-class. I 
don’t know where he’d get th’ money but he’d find it 
somewhere. He’d go to Rome first-cabin an’ when he 
was in Rome, he wud, as Prisidint Hadley’s frind 
Cicero wud say, do as th’ Romans do. So be Abraham. 
Ye can undherstand fr’m this brief sketch what Yale 
has done. She has continyed to nestle undher th’ 
ellums iv New Haven an’ th’ whole face iv th’ wurruld 
has been changed. Ye will see th’ value iv nestlin’. I 
wud apply th’ method to thrusts. Iv all th’ gr-reat 
evils now threatenin’ th’ body politic an’ th’ pollytical 
bodies, these crool organizations an’ combinations iv 
capital is perhaps th’ best example iv what upright an’ 
arnest business men can do whin they are let alone. 
They cannot be stamped out be laws or th’ decisions iv 
coorts, if I have annything to say about it, or hos-tile 
ligislachion which is too frindly. Their desthruction 
cannot be accomplished be dimagogues. Miraboo, a 
Frinchman, wanst excited th’ Frinch prolotoory to 
rayvolt. What good came iv it? They made France a 
raypublic, that’s all. But something must be done 
about th’ thrusts. They must be desthroyed or they 
must not. How to do it. Th’ answer is found in th’ 
histhry iv Yale. Whin steam was discovered, she was 
nestlin’ undher th’ ellums iv New Haven. Whin th’ 
tillygraft was invinted, she nestled. She nestled two 
hundherd years ago. She is still nestlin’. I ask her 
sons to profit be th’ example iv their almy mater an’ 
nestle. Whin things go wrong, nestle. Whin th’ coun- 
thry is alarmed, nestle. Do not attimpt to desthroy 
th’ hateful thrusts with harsh laws or advarse ligis- 
lachion. Nestle. An’ there are worse places to nestle 
in thin a good thrust. An’ if ye feather th’ nestle, it’s 
aisier on ye.’ 


“Well, sir, I think ’t was good advice, an’ I’m sure, 
Hinnissy, that th’ assimbled hayroes iv culture thought 
well iv their degrees whin they got thim. What’s a de- 
gree, says ye? A degree is a certyficate fr’m a ladin’ 
university entitlin’ ye to wear a mother Hubbard in 
spite iv th’ polis. It makes ye doctor iv something an’ 
enables ye to practise at ye’er pro-fission. I don’t mind 
tellin’ ye, Hinnissy, that if I was a law which I’m not, 
I’d have to be pretty sick befure i’d call in manny iv 
th’ doctors iv laws I know, an’ as f’r American lithra- 
choor, it don’t need a doctor so much as a coroner. 
But annyhow degrees is good things because they livils 
all ranks. Ivry public man is entitled ex-officio to all 
th’ degrees there are. An’ no public or private man 
escapes. Ye haven’t got wan, yesay. Ye will though. 
Some day ye’ll see a polisman fr’m th’ University iv 
Chicago at th’ dure an’ ye’ll hide undher th’ bed. But 
he’ll get ye an’ haul ye out. Ye’ll say: ‘I haven’t done 
annything’ and’ he’ll say, ‘Ye’d betther come along 
quite. I’m sarvin’ a degree on ye from Prisidint Har- 
per.’ Some iv th’ thriftier univarsities is makin’ a de- 
gree the’ alternytive iv a fine. Five dollars or docthor 
iv laws. 


“They was manny handed out be Yale, an’ to each 
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man th’ prisidint said a few wurruds explainin’ why 
he got it, so’s he’d know. I r-read all th’ speeches: 
‘Kazoo Kazama, pro-fissor iv fan paintin’ at th’ Uni- 
versity iv Tokeeo, because ye belong to an oldher civil- 
ization thin ours but are losin’ it,’ to ‘Willum Beans, 
wanst iditor iv th’ Atlantic Monthly but not now,’ 
to ‘Arthur Somerset Soanso who wrote manny long 
stories but some short,’ to ‘Markees Hikibomo Itto be- 
cause he was around,’ to ‘Fedor Fedorvitch Fedorivin- 
isky because he come so far.’ 

““An’ thin they was gr-reat jubilation, an’ shootin’ off 


iv firewurruks an’ pomes be ol’ gradyates with th’ 
docthors iv lithrachoor sittin’ in th’ ambulances waitin’ 
f’r a hurry call. An’ thin ivry wan wint home. I was 
glad to r-read about it, Hinnissy. It done me heart 
good to feel that boys must be boys even whin they’re 
men. An’ they’se manny things in th’ wurruld that ye 
ought to believe even if ye think they’re not so.” 

“D’ye think th’ colledges has much to do with th’ 
progress iv th’ wurruld?” asked Mr. Hennessy. 

“D’ye think,” said Mr. Dooley, ‘“’t is th’ mill that 
makes th’ wather run?” 


My Purgative Experience 


By GERALD FLING 


T seventeen, a high school graduate, I looked for- 

ward eagerly to college and its associated ideas of 
advanced, more matured education, of mental indepen- 
dence, of intellectual encouragement. 


A docile student, I was graduated from high school 
with celerity and efficiency. I absorbed pedagogical 
expositions without questioning. In my senior year 
I was somewhat restless, due mainly to a devouring 
intimacy with H. L. Mencken and the Nation. Some- 
thing was stirring in me; it facilitated my decision to 
work for a year or two before entering college. 

Two years of working convinced me that a position 
as minor subordinate was neither promising nor en- 
thralling. In that time my literary horizon broadened. 
I became interested in books of the social sciences. 
The glimpses of the world I saw urged me to enter 
college. I ached with the desire to study economics, 
sociology, and psychology, to feel myself an integer 
among enthusiastic searchers for facts, to compare my 
ideas with student and professor, to analyze critically, 
to evaluate coolly, to clash, to be challenged. I was 
conscious of social evils. Mencken and his intellectual 
aristocracy intrigued me; I identified it with the uni- 
versity. I read The Jungle, and King Coal, and was 
confirmed in my decision to secure the mental train- 
ing and equipment to relieve such conditions. I was 
aware of the bitterly criticised social element in our 
universities. But I earnestly believed in the intel- 
lectual honesty of the professor and in the intellectual 
curiosity of the student. And with such a naive con- 
ception of college life, I entered the Junior College of 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

The college in this city of one half million popula- 
tion has an enrollment of about 1,200 men and women, 
all day students. The college was initiated by the 
Board of Education and is administered under the 
same general rules that govern the Board’s super- 
vision of kindergartens, ward schools, and high 
schools. Two classes of students attend: those whose 
parents feel that two years at home are morally safer 
than four years in some wild college town, and those 
who are financially unable to go elsewhere. As a 
result, the college is either viewed as a necessary evil 
toward a future paradise, or is regarded in terms of 
dollars and cents. Every other year sees frantic ef- 


forts on the part of a few enthusiastic souls to create 
“school spirit,” but, alas, to the chorus of many sneers 
and hearty guffaws that gaunt specter is howled off 
the stage. 5 ape ris 

It was this college that I entered in a quest for in- 
tellectual activity. The first half year I was inactive 
due to a freshman eligibility rule. In that time I had 
ample opportunity to note the workings of the col- 
lege, to come into contact with any existing intellec- 
tual life, and to evaluate my professors and courses. 
At the mid-year I was distinctly disappointed, but I 
had not given up hope. The psychology teacher 
proved to be a droning bore with illimitable material 
to be crammed into notebooks. In English rhetoric 
the “comma fault’? and proper capitalization were re- 
viewed, but these, candor compels it, seemed to be 
needed sorely. My Spanish professor, however, bal- 
anced the equation. She was young enough not to 
have retired into a pedagogical shell. She almost dis- 
carded verb drillings, trying to instill the color and 
fire of her subject. 

With the second semester there was repeated the 
process of methodical drill. The emphasis lay on the 
inculcation of detail. A questioning attitude in the 
student was discouraged; it tended to impede the 
regular routine and oftentimes to embarrass the pro- 
fessor. 


As I noted the dead scholastic attitude of teacher 
and student, I tried to place the blame. Had those 
masters of detail once been fresh, ambitious instruc- 
tors, that had exhausted their energy on the dullness 
of student indifference? Or were stolid, mechanical 
instructors failing to arouse the dormant curiosity of 
the student? 

With this moot question shaking my blind faith in 
professor and student, I joined the staff of the Col- 
legian, the weekly paper. I found there a group of 
interested students having lively discussions concern- 
ing the cause and relief of the apathetic spirit in the 
school. 

The college was blessed in one way: there was no 
school spirit of the rah-rah kind, no million dollar 
stadium. Conditions would seem to be excellent for 
the ideal atmosphere I had visioned. In a college with 
no sororities, no fraternities, no inviolable football 
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team, and consequently no over-emphasis of social and 
athletic life, the serious student should thrive. Stu- 
dent and professor might meet on a common intel- 
lectual plane; the lecture halls might rival those of 
ancient Greece in freedom of thought and discussion; 
drama and music might capture the attention of all. 

Yet the opposite effect obtained. Courses with rare 
exceptions were rounds of dull detail and droning lec- 
tures. Music was heard only at convocations; the 
drama was represented by idiotic presentations of 
such absurdities as “The Whole Town’s Talking.” 
The Collegian was a compendium, of deaths, births, an- 
nouncements, transfers, removals and club notices. 

The college was conscious of the depressing condi- 
tions. The scene was one of mutual deprecation, the 
professors blaming the indifference of the students, 
the students reviling the faculty, which was composed, 
for the most part, of former high school teachers. 

There were spasmodic student attempts to effect a 
change. Complaints of a suppressive administration 
were general. President E. M. Bainter had stated 
that the complete cessation of all student activities 
was welcome. 


On the Collegian staff gathered the rebellious 
spirits. I felt my faith revive. At last I was with 
students who were keenly conscious of existing 
wrongs and who were intent upon their solution. Our 
estimates of courses jand professors were alike. We 
could count on our fingers the instructors we admired. 
We determined to change the policy of the Collegian, 
to make it an organ of responsible student opinion, a 
forum for the discussion of pertinent problems. 

In September of last year we edited the first num- 
ber in accordance with our plans. It contained a let- 
ter by the retiring student council president, review- 
ing his efforts to secure student government, and 
censuring in vigorous language President Bainter; 
book reviews of James Branch Cabell’s Silver Stallion 
and Willa Cather’s Professor’s House; the Collegian 
platform advocating student government. The issue 
was suppressed before distribution, and the staff dis- 
solved. President Bainter made it plain that college 
students were in school to be taught and not to con- 
test their immature opinions with the hallowed au- 
thorities; also that reviews of such scandalous books 
as The Silver Stallion and Jurgen were forbidden, else 
adolescent minds might be tempted to ruin. President 
Bainter was endorsed with gusto by the Board of Edu- 
cation which is composed of two lawyers, one banker, 
one baker, one estimable club woman, and a former 
ward school teacher. 

When the second issue of the Sacred Cow. indepen- 


dent publication, had appeared, the Boar’, “ciling to 
induce the postal authorities to indict the ‘ors for 
publishing a salacious paper, gave vent to “© outraged 


morality by suspending five of them. 

I began to see the situation with a sickening clear- 
ness. We were clods in a great hopper that resisted 
amalgamation. We were to be publicly exposed, then 
smashed. Higher Education was a set formula to be 
stamped in, not to be chosen and subscribed to. He 
that resisted would receive none. Nor did those 
worthy professors who talked vaguely of Joan of Arc 


and of Christ dare stop the grinding. During the tur- 
moil after the suppression of the Collegian, the facul- 
ty, even the few sympathetic members there were, was 
stonily indifferent: Not a word of encouragement; 
not a syllable of advice; only strained silence. And 
these men and women call themselves tolerant, truth- 
seeking scholars! The implication is plain: these 
teachers, who seek to inculcate an appreciation of the 
cultural arts, hold tight to their jobs. To me it meant 
that they were intellectually dishonest. They taught 
what they were paid to teach. They acted as orders 
were given; they believed as their president believed 
To seek education or enlightenment from men swayed 
by political expediency is unthinkable. 

Kansas City is a peculiarly sterile waste. It has no 
reputable symphony, no opera, no artistic life other 
than the usual offerings of traveling stock companies. 
It has a War Memorial, which is impolitely identified 
with a silo by unsuspecting visitors. It has Marion 
Talley, the Kansas City Star, and recently it had 
Queen Marie and Calvin Coolidge on the same day. 
But Kansas City and its Board of Education are not 
dissimilar to other American cities. Our universities 
are the scenes of constant bushwhacking between 
presidents and trustees who demand literal adherence 
to the original religious aspect of the school, or be- 
tween presidents and state legislatures who seek to 
curtail the financial appropriation of the college or 
demand the resignation of a too candid biological 
teacher. 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Student Government—By Don Barley 
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The Speech of the Dead Christ 
from the Top of the Universe, Saying there is no God 


Jean Paul was shocked by the discussion of aethe- 
ism in his day because of the indifference of both sets 
of combatants as to its real issues. He wrote his 
dream of the speech of “the dead Christ” to show 
what was at stake in it for him. This essay is timely 
again, now that college “aetheist’” societies are again 
to be attacked in the magazines. 


lay once of a summer’s evening in the sun upon a 

mountain and went to sleep. Then I dreamt that 
I awakened on the burial ground. The rolling wheels 
of the tower clock, striking eleven, had awakened me. 
I searched the empty night sky for the sun, because | 
thought an eclipse had veiled it behind the moon. 
All the graves were opened and the iron gates of the 
tomb swung back and forth before invisible hands. 
Along the walls fled shadows that no one threw, and 
other shadows went erect in the thin air. In the open 
coffins none slept any more except the children. In 
the sky hung in large folds only a gray humid mist, 
which a giant shadow drew inwards like a net, always 
tighter, closer and hotter. Above me I heard the dis- 
tant fall of lavines, and under me the first tread of 
an immeasurable earthquake. The church was swayed 
up and down by two endless dissonant tones that 
fought with each other within and vainly sought to 
flow together into a harmony. At times there hopped 
along the windows a gray glare, and under this glare 
the lead and iron ran down molten. The net of the 
mist and the swaying earth jerked me into the temple, 
before the gates of which in two poison hedges 
brooded two sparkling basilisks. I went through un- 
known shadows, upon which were impressed all the 
centuries. All the shadows stood about the altar, and 
in al! there trembled and beat instead of a heart the 
breast. Only one dead man, buried but recently in the 
church, still lay upon his pillow without a trembling 
breast, and on his smiling countenance was a happy 
dream. But as a live being stepped in, he awoke and 
smiled no more; painfully he drew open his heavy eye- 
lids, but inside there was no eye and in the beating 
breast instead of a heart there was a wound. He lifted 
up his hands and folded them for prayer; but the 
arms lengthened and dissolved away, and the hands, 
still folded, fell off. High above in the church vault 
stood the dial-plate of eternity, upon which no number 
appeared, and which was its own clock-hand; only 
a black finger pointed at it and the dead wanted to see 
what time it was. 

Now there sank down out of the height onto the 
altar a tall, noble figure with an imperishable pain 
and all the dead cried out: “Christ! Is there no God?” 

He answered, “There is none.” 

The entire shadow of every dead man shook, not 
only the breast alone, and through the trembling, one 
after the other was dissolved. 

Christ continued: “I went through the worlds, [ 
mounted the suns and flew with the milky lanes 
through the deserts of the heavens; but there is no 


God. I descended as far as Being throws its shadows, 
and looked into the abyss and called: ‘Father, where 
art Thou?’ but I heard only the eternal storm which 
no one governs, and the glistening rainbow of the 
West stood without a sun to create it, and dripped into 
the abyss. And as I looked up to the immeasurable 
world for the godly eye, the world stared back at me 
with an empty bottomless socket; and eternity lay 
upon the chaos and gnawed it and redigested it- 
self.—Cry on, dissonances, cry away the shadows; 
for He is not!” 

The paled shadows fluttered apart as the white 
vapor formed by frost melts away before a warm 
breath; and all became empty. Then there came into 
the temple, a terror to the heart, the dead children who 
had awakened in the burial ground, and threw them- 
selves before the tall figure at the altar and said, 
“Jesus! Have we no Father?’—And he answered 
with streaming tears, “We are all orphans, you and 
we have no Father.” 

Then the jarring notes screeched more violently— 
the trembling temple walls pulled apart — and the 
temple and the children sank down — and the whole 
earth and the sun sank after them — and the whole 
universe sank past us in its endlessness — and above 
on the peak of endless Nature stood Christ and looked 
down upon the structure of the cosmos, pierced by a 
thousand suns, looked also into the mine shaft thrown 
about the eternal night, in which the suns go like 
trenchlights and the milky ways like silver veins. 

And as Christ saw the grating throng of worlds, 
the torch dance of the heavenly jack-o-lanterns, and 
the coral strands of beating hearts, and as he saw 
how one planet ball after another threw its twinkling 
souls upon the sea of the dead as a waterball scatters 
swimming lights upon the waves — then, great as the 
last perishable man he raised up his eyes toward the 
Nothing and against the immeasurable emptiness and 
said: 

“Sterile, stupid Nothingness! Cold, eternal Neces- 
sity! Crazy Accident! Do you know that among each 
other? When will you strike down the world and me? 
Accident, are you aware of it yourself, when you go 
pacing with hurricanes through the snow drifts of 
stars and blowing out one sun after the other, and 
when the sparkling dew of the stars blinks out at your 
passing ?—How everyone is so quite alone in the broad 
corpse-crypt of the All! I stand beside only myself—O 
Father! O Father! Where is Thy infinite bosom, that 
I may lean upon it to-rest !—Alas, if every I is his own 
father and creator, why can he not also be his own 
destroying angel?” 

“Ts this beside me still a human being? Poor wretch! 
Your little life is the sigh of Nature or only its echo — 
a convex mirror throws its beams into the dustclouds 
of the ashes of the dead upon your earth and thus you 
arise as clouded, swaying pictures. — Look down into 
the abyss, above which move clouds of ashes — mists 
full of worlds arise out of the ocean of the dead, the 
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future is a rising mist, and the present is the falling 
one. — Do you recognize your earth?” 

Here Christ looked down, and his eye filled with 
tears and he said, “Alas, I was once upon it; then 
I was still blessed, then I still had my infinite Father 
and still looked joyfully from the mountains into the 
endless heavens and pressed my pierced breast against 
His salving image, and said even in harsh death: 
‘Father, release Thy son from his bleeding integu- 
ment, and lift him to Thy heart!’ Oh, you more 
than fortunate inhabitants of the earth, you believe 
in Him yet. Perhaps your sun is now going down 
and, among blossoms, splendor and tears, you are fal- 
ling upon your knees and you lift up your blessed hands 
and with a thousand tears of joy call up into the 
reception heavens: ‘Me also dost Thou know, Infinite 
One, and all my wounds, and after death wilt Thou re- 
ceive me and close them all to pain...’ Unfortunates! 
after your death they will not be closed. When a man 
in his misery shall lie down in the earth with his 
wounded back, to sleep on into a more beautiful 
morning full of truth and virtue and joy: then he 
shall awake in the stormy chaos, in the eternal mid- 
night — and no morning comes and no healing hand 
and no infinite Father!—O mortal beside me, 


if you still live, pray to Him, pray to Him, lest you 
have lost Him forever.” 

And as I fell down and looked into the shining uni- 
verse, I saw the raised rings of the monstrous serpent 
of eternity, that had wrapped itself about the universe 
— and the rings fell down and the serpent grasped 
the All in double coils — and then he wound himself 
a thousand times about Nature — and squashed the 
worlds against each other — and crushingly pressed 
the unlimited temple together into a cemetery chapel 
— and everything became tight, gloomy, anxious — 
and an immeasurably extended bell hammer was about 
to strike the last hour and splinter the universe — 
when I awoke. 

My soul wept with joy that again it could pray to 
God — and the joy and the weeping and the faith in 
Him constituted the prayer. And as I arose, behold 
the sun glimmering deep behind the purple ears of 
grain and peacefully throwing the reflection of its 
evening red upon the little moon that arose without 
an aurora in the morning; and between heaven and 
earth there spread its short wings a joyful transient 
world and lived like me before the infinite Father; and 
from all Nature round about me there flowed forth 
peaceful sounds as of distant evening bells. 


Won’erful Nell 


By FRANK SMITH 
(The Vagabond, Indiana U.) 


HEARD her first on one of those not very m emor- 

able occasions—the opening of the college year. 
But there was something so genuine in her soft voice 
and her instinctive gesture that I picked her out as 
one of the promising ones. In self-defense one learns 
not to hear the somewhat acid and shrill noise and 
chatter of the reluctant and the sophisticated. But 
it was clear that she believed in the occasion and that 
her “Isn’t it won’erful” voiced her conviction. That 
word with its elided “d’’ remained a mannerism with 
her out of her folkwise speech. She was not noticeably 
provincial, and her use of the word was not so fre- 
quent as to dull the quaintness of it. It was so 
genuine, so fitting that she soon had for some of us 
but one name. Won’erful Nell, as we familiarly called 
her, was not only a cognomen or a word to be lightly 
known by—it was a sincere tribute to a certain en- 
thusiasm in her. 

By the chances of enrollment she was assigned to 
one of my sections. I liked her at once. It was only by 
a kind of generous use of the word that she could be 
said to have ideas. She was the child of faith, of feel- 
ing, and of wonder. She had a natural fervor that 
must respond to something. She might have been a 
martyr or a saint if the pressure to action had been 
continuous enough. But the little phantasmagoria of 
college could keep her in the active forms of wonder- 
ment. For one thing she was so strongly motor in 
her apprehension of things that knowledge with her 
was always an inclination, a leaning, a movement of 
her being toward the thing known. To her it seemed 
that a good belief or deed lay on an upper level, and 


that there was a felt uplift in dealing with it. And 
so with evil there was a lowering, a stooping, or even 
a debasing. She might be said to “take” an idea or 
a new expression into some spiritual or emotional 
equivalent of a hand. So that her characteristic ges- 
ture was a little hovering of the hands, a little antici- 
patory delight in the readiness to take what was com- 
ing. She was too delicate and too airy to give her 
gesture the semblance of pawing over things—a habit 
so disagreeably present in some persons of the motor 
type. She was alive without being nervous or like 
the cat about to pounce on its prey. She was not a 
day-dreamer, quietly sunk in a reverie, or seeing her- 
self projected into a movie-like representation of life. 
For her life was the geen pulsing moment when what 
was possible to do or right to do became realized in 
experience. Knowing was a sort of dramatizing of 
the facts of life. Truly there was but one description 
for it. She had hit upon it in her word “won’erful.” 

She cared only for life—for the feel of it from 
moment to moment, and by a sort of instinct she 
cared for the wholesome and the fine. She was dif- 
ferent from most. So many of us busy ourselves 
with what life looks like. We see ourselves in some 
position of power or honor or dignity. If we act it is 
to attain our dream. We can not enjoy the moment 
here and now because we see ourselves as someone 
in another time and place. We envy, we waste the 
sense of living in elbowing a rival from a place where 
we are not. Or we toil at living as if it were a far off 
thing to be given as a reward sometime for something 
endured or suffered. But she was saved from all 
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that. Apparently it never occurred to her that she 
was in competition with others, or that there were 
rewards for having lived, or that people were to be 
used, of that chances were to be calculated, and traps 
set and baited, or that things desirable were to be at- 
tained by fawning or by vamping. The sophisticated 
of that day called her green, but enough of us thought 
she was wonderful. 

Don’t imagine I am describing what we used to 
call a butterfly. She had too many of the habits of 
the bee for that. She knew how to work—how to be 
busy about the needful and customary things of life. 
And work did not bear the primal curse of Adam upon 
it of being irksome and wearying. Her attitude 
toward work was somewhat between that of the bee 
and Milton’s Attendant Spirit in Comus. It was not 
mere habitual busyness nor of perfected righteousness. 
Work was experience and experience was life. 

So she studied every lesson every day and remem- 
bered so large a part of it that if properly reminded 
by some associational process or by a train of con- 
secutive questions by some teacher she could pass 
our tests. She thought all her teachers wonderful. 
Of course some of them were more wonderful than 
others. Some had the habit of slightly dramatizing 
their material so as to push it over to the attention 
of the half alert. With her tendency to think that 
everything said by the teachers had some of the 
glamour of truth and wonder upon it this method 
vaguely stirred her ethical sense and wakened her 
associational imagination even through she carried 
away no idea or illumination from these classroom 
seances. She felt that she had been caught up and 
placed near something of great import. Like one of 
old she felt that it had been good to be there. Some 
said that such things were inspirational, but she al- 
ways with wavering hands thought it was just 
wonderful. 

Of course, she never cheated; for that would be 
losing the joy of really knowing things and of doing 
them painstakingly for those she loved. She had 
never worked anyone or established a reputation by 
playing up hard some thing by chance she did know. 
She sat on the front row with a pure heart unsuspect- 
ing the publicans and sinners who encompassed her. 
She hung on the words of the instructor because it 
was a real joy. She smiled out of sympathetic ap- 
preciation and kindliness. She conformed to all the 
routine and the unthinking folk-ways of college, and 
her conformity was counted to her for righteousness 
of the intellect. She was such a “nice and good girl” 
—she gave such an evident support to the teacher’s 
“efforts” that with most of us she became known as 
a good student. So far as the books of the registrar 
showed, she acquired nothing but a first-class record. 
Opposite her name on the report sheets is still written, 
with evident approval, good, good, fine, and Very 
Good. 

II 

Slowly I began to see that she had toward education 
what one might call the tourist mind—that is, without 
being able to understand it she had a curiosity about 
it and an enthusiasm toward it. She belonged to the 


generation which was trying to escape from the cau- 
tious provincialism of her pioneer inheritance. Yet 
she could not emancipate herself. She had only the 
daring of the tourist who eagerly goes forth knowing 
that there is always the safe home to return to. She 
could not judge what she saw by the fixed home be- 
liefs and measure it by native prejudices. Her great- 
est capacity in dealing with what we vaguely call 
thought was to believe it unquestionably if it had 
popular approval and did not conflict with long fami- 
liar formulas. To doubt, to question, to suppose were 
very dangerous procedures. She thought them so 
needless since one must finally come round to the old, 
firm established truths. So it was that learning was to 
her book learning, and the method of it was learning 
by heart. And so it was, too, that in such a safe world 
of things to learn and believe she could keep up the 
little hovering of the soul and mind like a child about 
to go visiting. 

She could not think that the college arrangement 
and its ways were not the best possible. Were there 
not classes and teachers and books and the daily joy 
of learning about things that one ought to know? If 
the teaching were a little dull, and remote from any 
human interest she thought it might be profound, 
or at least the way things had to be in education. 

Her ambition was to teach—rather certainly in the 
high school back home, and afterward, perhaps, some 
time, in the dear college where she was being educa- 
ted. She did not see the pity of it—that she would 
only help perpetuate in others her own inability. She 
thought of it as service and as slightly heroic. She 
could see herself striving somewhat like the torch- 
bearer in some story she had learned, being handed 
the torch, striving for a brief time, and then passing 
on the sacred light. She thought it would be enough 
to flash into that brief moment of success and service 
and then pass. 

Ii 

As I look at it now it is strange that we did not see 
that she was only typical of the great majority. I 
suppose she had so much more fervor and response 
that we did not notice her lack of capacity. She could 
understand only the mechanical, the ritualistic, and 
the routine. Perhaps we never gave her any other 
notion of what we were trying to do. She was so 
fresh and unspoiled that we liked her overmuch. She 
made such a response to everything we did that we 
never really knew how little she gained from all the 
possibilities that college offered. We are tempted to 
say that she stood in her own light, but there might 
have been little light. 

The pathetic consequence of it is that her college 
life had no plot, no complication, no climax, no reso- 
lution. It seems strange that she should stand out 
to me across the years and the hundreds of others, 
so distinctly and so full of meaning—and yet she is not 
the heroine of anything. 

She simply went back, and her neighborhood ab- 
sorbed her. 

The tragedy of her case—or the comedy if you can 
not see the other—is that we thought she was going 
to grow wings—and she thought she had them. 
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The Charms of Imperialism 
By WALTER SASSAMAN 


“... but it requires little imagination to predict that 
should any Nicaraguan government attempt to cancel 
American financial and naval privileges, the marines 
will again do their duty at Managua.” The student 
who is wondering whether Mr. Moon is “just another 
professor” or someone worth reading may possibly be 
able to decide after testing the above prophesy, written 
in the summer of 1926, by a consultation of the current 
dispatches in his daily newspaper. 

Imperialism and World Politics* is, in general, 
complete, vivid, exciting—lengthy, but as well written 
as many a novel. Moreover it is the best (indeed the 
only) thoroughgoing survey in the English language of 
one of the three or four major forces in our Western 
civilization, that complex medley of men and motives 
dubbed “Imperialism”. 

And unless one has an understanding of Imperialism 
and its history there is no answer to the question 
“What caused the Great War?” or to the questions 
“Who started it? Why?” Nor, without this knowledge, 
is there any apparent rhyme or reason to the wars 
which have been fought since, or to the present wars. 
Nor, most important of all, can one combat intelli- 
gently the danger of future wars. 


I 


The major portion of the book is devoted to the his- 
tory of the mad scramble for colonies which marked 
the closing decades of the last century and the early 
decades of the present one. Stanley plunging into the 
Dark Continent, Dr. Carl Peters jabbing flags into 
eastern Africa, Kirchner facing Marchand at Fash- 
oda, the Kaiser making his speeches at Tangier, the 
Panther dropping anchor at Agadir, the Drang nach 
Osten, the Armitsar massacre, the battle of conces- 
sions in the Far East, the Vera Cruz “incident”, Abd- 
el-Krim, the League’s mandates—these are only a few 
(the better known) of the actors and the scenes which 
make this history book a far more thrilling story than 
one would suspect a college teacher capable of telling. 

Our own Uncle Sam comes in for a good deal of at- 
tention; a special chapter is devoted to “The Policy of 
the United States toward Latin America”. 

II 

Of greater importance—and equal interest—is Pro- 
fessor Moon’s study of the ‘“Dynamics of Imperialism”. 
“Empire building,” he says, “is done not by ‘nations’ 
but by men. The problem before us is to discover the 
men, the active, interested minorities in each nation, 
who are directly interested in imperialism, and then to 
analyze the reasons why the majorities pay the ex- 
penses and fight the wars necessitated by imperialistic 
expansion.” 

The “Men”, of course, are the business interests and 
their allies—the exporters, importers, ship owners, 
bankers, military and naval officers, diplomats, colon- 


*Moon, Parker T.—Imperialism and World Politics 
—Macmillan—1926. $4.50. 


ial officials and their families, and, God bless them, 
the missionaries. 

But, after all, “not direct interests, but ideas, not 
property or profession, but principles, actuate the pub- 
lic at large.” These “principles,” as Professor Moon 
discusses them, are five in number; each is worthy of 
special consideration. 

“Preventive self-defense” is, above all else, the 
most important. But that’s an academic term; let me 
put it into simpler words, and, if your indulgence 
holds, comment on it a bit. 

Fear, fear, fear—fear that if the nation doesn’t pre- 
pare other nations will pounce on us and gobble us cat- 
and-mouse-wise. Fear (after we have “prepared’’) 
that unless we have a Panama Canal our preparedness 
will be endangered. Fear (after we have the Canal) 
that unless we have a Cuban base, the Virgin Islands, 
control of the Nicaraguan canal route, and hold a 
general mastery of the Caribbean and regions pertain- 
ing thereto, the Canal will be endangered. Fear (after 
we have all these) that unless we have a stronger 


- Hawaiian base these are endangered. Fear (after we 


have strengthened Pearl Harbor) that unless we hang 
on to the Philippines, Hawaii is endangered. Fear 
(after we decide not to fulfill our promises of inde- 
pendence to the Philippines), of Japan as a threat to 
the Philippines. 

Eventually, you see, by “the logic of the situation” 
we shail have to fight Japan. After Japan, China. 
But Russia threatens China; Russia “must, and will 
be” absorbed. 

An even more subtle way in which this fear oper- 
ates is manifested in the desire of each of the “great” 
powers to control all the raw materials which it would 
need in time of war. “So that we will not be short of 
oil (substitute rubber, copper, coffee, Parisian hats, 
etc.) in case we ever have a war with ‘them’, we will 
fight ‘them’ now for this oil (substitute as before).” 
N. B.—The oil, etc., incidentally, belongs to the Arabs 
(substitute Mexicans, Russians, Chinese, Turks, etc.) 

So much for the first “principle” whereby the sup- 
port of the masses is secured for imperialistic ven- 
tures. The second is delightfully interesting. It is 
our old friend “surplus population”. Certain nations 
are overcrowded; they must have colonies where their 
surplus nationals can go. Perhaps this point also de- 
serves the “one-syllable”’ treatment. Listen closely. 
“Our nation is over-crowded. We must therefore for- 
bid birth control, immigration and similar unpatriotic 
measures. We must encourage large families (medals 
to the largest, pictures in the papers, etc.) so that our 
armies may be strong enough to wage the wars to win 
the territories to which a part of these large families 
can go and still be under our dear flag.’”’ If there is 
any surplus after the war. Simple, yes? 

The third of these “principles” is a learned one, 
calculated to gain the hearts of the professorial, Ro- 
tarian and other deep-thinking classes—the theory of 
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“National Wealth’. If the Mexican oil fields are 
added as a forty-ninth state you and I will rejoice lus- 
tily, waving our wooden legs, our dead brother’s war 
insurance papers and our flags as the boys come march- 
ing home. For will not Mr. Doheny’s—I beg your par- 
don, I mean, will not our National Wealth be greater? 
Better yet if we can carry civilization and order to 
Nicaragua, China and a few more—and bring back 
mahogany, oil, silk andtea. Think how astounding our 
National Wealth would be then. 


The fourth “principle’—manufactured especially for 
the boobocracy—is ‘National Honor”. A lousy Jap 
insults the flag; send the fleet to subject Tokio to 
another earthquake, of the TNT variety, so that Na- 
tional Honor may feast on a thousand gruesome 
corpses. 


To witness National Honor at its best, however, one 
should secure a ringside seat for an occasion when two 
or more nations arrive at the same bit of territory at 
the same time. Better than two dogs arriving simul- 
taneously at a single bone located at the center of a 
narrow bridge. For instance, the United States, Ger- 
many and England at Samoa in '89. (How the gods 
must have howled when the storm hurled the three 
fleets on shore and compelled a peaceful settlement of 
the argument.) 


The fifth “principle” which gives Imperialism its 
“go”, says Professor Moon, is “Aggressive Altruism’, 
the “White Man’s Burden” of that great and lofty 
philosopher-idealist, Rudyard Kipling. 


As Will Rogers remarked the other day, “We’re go- 
ing to make these here Chinamen stop killing them- 
selves, even if we have to kill them all to do it.” 


III 


Mr. Moon does not subject these principles to any 
such analysis; which is fair enough, for who does 
when the bugles begin to blow. He merely states them 
as the “principles” or “theories” or “emotions” which 
underlie Imperialism. But, in the concluding chapter 
of the book, he fires a broadside that is far more dis- 
astrous, a volley of staid, readily ascertainable facts 
dealing with the question “Does Imperialism Pay?” 


Is Imperialism the answer to the Problem of Market- 
ing Surplus Goods? Mr. Moon quotes Andrew Car- 
negie—“One of the purest fallacies is that trade follows 
the flag. Trade follows the lowest price current. If 
a dealer in any colony wished to buy Union Jacks, he 
would order them from Britain’s worst foe if he could 
save a sixpence. Trade follows no flag.” 


Is Imperialism any more successful as an answer to 
the Problem of Investing Surplus Capital? Aside from 
the wars which this investing causes, aside from the 
terrible effects which it has on native labor there is an 
effect on capitalism at home concerning which Mr. 
Moon utters a warning. Such investments will only 
result in more intensive imperialistic competition as 
backward nations develop and in turn become invest- 
ing nations, unless there are “more wages and more 
spending, and less (relatively) profits and less invest- 
ing’. Imperialism, in other words, is a temporary re- 


lief only, and like most reliefs of that nature, succeeds 
in eventually aggravating the disease. 


Is Imperialism the long sought answer to the Prob- 
lem of Surplus Populations? Here the figures are 
simply devastating; Imperialism is a rank failure. 
Overpopulation is due neither to economic underdevel- 
opment or to lack of resources; Imperialism corrects 
neither condition. 


How about Raw Materials and Imperialism? The 
fallacy in the idea of National Wealth is pointed out 
in a neatly turned sentence: “If an Englishman wants 
an engagement ring, he pays for the diamond, as if 
he were not a fellow-countryman of the late Cecil 
Rhodes; if a Frenchman wants phosphate to fertilize 
his farm, he buys it at a price, and at approximately 
the same price that a Spaniard or Italian would pay.” 
Equally ridiculous is the doctrine of National Self- 
Sufficiency, a state of affairs which is a sheer impossi- 
bility. 

Another set of thorough-going figures disposes of 
the White Man’s claim to a Civilizing Mission. West- 
ern powers, despite their professions have made little 
attempt to educate (here the United States leads all 
the field), have had scant success at converting. Over 
against this must be set the land, labor and taxation 
policies of the imperialistic government, policies which 
have had a terrible effect on the natives. 


There Mr. Moon leaves us, as any good professor 
must according to the rules of his, trade, “standing at 
the crossroads” with “self-seeking imperialism” on 
the one hand and “trusteeship” (through an extension 
of the League of Nations’ Mandate system) on the 
other. 

IV 


This reviewer begs leave to differ in emphasis with 
Professor Moon on several points. No truer analysis 
of one of the major causes of war was ever made than 
that embodied in Stuart Chase’s prize-winning con- 
tribution to Life’s Bigger-and-Better Wars contest 
some years ago— 


“Bigger and Better Wars? That’s what we all want. 
The notion that war is a curse is the bunk. Unadul- 
terated. War liberates all kinds of stifled emotions; 
puts color and rhythm and adventure back into the 
world. You’re running a power loom day after day in 
a lint-filled room. Suddenly you’re out on the streets 
marching to the roll of drums, and flags are waving, 
and the sun is shining, and the crowds are cheering. 
Cheering you! You’re a woman, a tired, overworked 
woman. You’ve sent your son to the front. You’re 
somebody at last. Pain, and the ecstasy of sacrifice. 
And the newspapers are applauding you. 

Bigger and better wars. We’ll have them, plenty of 
them, just so long as war lets out that which peace 
holds in. So my plan is, don’t let peace become too 
interesting. Keep it on the usual humdrum level. Keep 
the machines grinding, the housewives scrubbing, the 
clerks scrivening. Slam the door on color, music, leis- 
ure and art. Standardize the job, standardize the 
schools, standardize the movies. Hold ’em! wrist linked 
to wrist, knee bent to knee, and so God knows, being 
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human, they will always be ready for Bigger and 
Better Wars!” 


V 


Perhaps there is no hope; perhaps Imperialism is 
inevitable in a competitive civilization (it certainly is 
in any civilization which supports military, naval and 
diplomatic cliques in ease so that they may give their 
whole lives to plotting and engineering the various 
moves). Perhaps the West is doomed to go on with 
her imperialistic ways forever; certainly there is a 
“certain inevitableness’”’ about Imperialism which 
strikes the eye of every student, be he favorably in- 
clined or antagonistic. Perhaps. 


But perhaps the East will answer the problem for 
the West. Certainly there are plenty of signs perfectly 
apparent to all who care to look beyond the latest 
political revolt in the Corn Belt. If there is a certain 
inevitability about imperialism, so too is there an 
equally certain inevitableness about the growth of 
the opposing forces. Not only does contact with the 
West stir latent nationalistic sentiment but it also re- 
sults in industrial development. And when a “back- 
ward” nation becomes industrially developed to the 


point of economic independence and nationalisticaally 
aroused to the point of spiritual independence the 
time has come for the “mother country” to indulge in 
reminiscences about the days of its former “glory”. 

Turkey turned the trick shortly after the war; China 
is doing it today. India will not be far behind: The 
cable brings news from time to time of revolts in the 
East Indies. Probably East Indians hear equally in- 
teresting rumors from the Philippines. Latin Amer- 
ica will not always accept protectorates as gracefully 
and eagerly as Diaz does today. The current year has 
seen several highly curious developments in the Black 
Man’s Continent; nationalism is in the air, and no 
matter how feeble its early peeps may be, it is a cry 
which never dies. 

There we have a hint of the stark tragedy of Im- 
perialism. Certain that its stock is ‘superior’, that 
its civilization is “highest”, that its God is the “Only 
God’, the white race continues to increase the hatred 
which may some day engulf it. Such forebodings are 
not idle talk; mingle with Asiatics in their present 
mood and see what they are thinking. 

Judging empirically the one god whose existence 
seems certain is Nemesis. 


Mr. Mencken’s Business 


Recently a subscriber showed concern lest we be in- 
fluenced too much by a certain essayist practicing to- 
day, named H. L. Mencken. Since numbers of people 
seem to credit this man with miraculous powers, as a 
sophisticate, cynic, scourge, prophet, economist, stylist, 
buffoon and interpreter of the American scenario, and 
since a great many writers in student magazines whose 
stuff we read seem to have been fed and led by him, 
we set down only a few prosaic and obvious facts in 
the interest of sanity. Those to whom the subject is 
boring can cut here. 

The limit to this Mr. Mencken’s reputed great cynic- 
ism is that he strongly believes in comfort and in 
living. To function properly, Mr. Mencken needs his 
Mercury, the Baptists, some mazuma, and such things 
as Pullman cars. These put him under a rather heavy 
load compared with such a cynic as Crates of Thebes 
who needed no such things. Crates thought even 
Diogenes’ tub was superfluous, and that Diogenes made 
too much fuss about morality. Crates did not even 
ask Alexander the king to get out of his light as Dio- 
genes did, and no one has ever ventured to suggest 
that his sunshine could be cut off by the equivalent 
of Methodists or Baptists. In this “worst of all pos- 
sible worlds” as Mr. Mencken calls it, Crates dispensed 
first with his goods, then with talking, and finally with 
food and life. Mr. Mencken sets more sensible limits 
to his cynicism than that. 

As a sophisticate, this Mr. Mencken does well for 
the upper middle class. He shouts after aristocracy 
somewhat like the nouveau riche. In time he, with 
them, may become more confident in this role. Per- 
haps the self-conscious slogan about the “intelligent 
minority” is a concession to the business needs of ad- 
vertising. 

His epicureanism or joy of life has been mentioned 
by Walter Lippmann as Mr. Mencken’s chief effect. 


This is undoubtedly pleasant and true. Alas, even here 
a fatal sensibleness cramps Mr. Mencken’s style. Lyric 
abandon may be possible to him in the privacy of a 
beerfest, but the literary Mencken after all is no more 
than an English gentleman. Some things are quite 
unmentionable to the English gentleman. So, although 
Mr. Mencken speaks familiarly of Rabelais and Petro- 
nius and Félicien Rops, he never shares their epicurean 
joy in their own fat and bones. You suffer too much; 
they did. Mr. Mencken’s voluptuousness is not volup- 
tuousness of the flesh. If he is an animal underneath, 
he is quite safely curbed. There is no danger, as with 
these other men, of his breaking out. 


Our essayist’s acrobatics are more of the mental and 
verbal sort than of the feeling. His style is in the 
best sensational manner for the age of tabloids. Like 
Barnum, he specializes in startling contrasts. Of 
course, such beauty carries its own _ limitation. 
(It is only with limitations we are concerned 
here.) There never is displayed within the green cover 
that keen, adroit, economic tautness of the other sort 
of stylist, say for example de Stendhal. 


It is as poet, however, that Mr. Mencken is primarily 
to be judged. He loves the music of his words and 
does not hesitate to tune his own jingle-jangle into 
the lines of his younger writers in the Mercury. Certain 
essays of his have professed contempt for young fel- 
lows who print material in the verse line. Yet the 
rich embroidery of his own editorials is completely use- 
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less for purposes of scientific fact, and valuable only 
as mood. It is noticeable that he has never wanted to 
admit the plain fact that the best poetry has been 
written by men of his own age or beyond. Modesty? 
Jealousy? Hope? 


Mr. Mencken’s poetic moods, concerned with the all- 
pervasiveness of human desire for cash and comfort, 
and with the imbecility of popular government and 
religion, is still somewhat inferior to that of many 
current American poets, even, let’s say of sentimental 
Sandburg. Recently, for example, our author tackled 
the whole problem of marriage. What roused his emo- 
tions the most was that under the current laws, after 
divorce the principals still have claims upon each other’s 
coin. That hurt. We might properly say that the 
business sense which inhibits Mr. Mencken in cynicism 
and epicureanism is the main drive giving power to 
his poetic emotions. 


The economics of the gentleman are as simple as the 
corner grocer’s. Everyone is out for the money, and 
envies the fellow above him: that’s pat. In punish- 
ment for their envy the roaring proletariat should be 
kept poor. 


The details of this process are handled a little bit 
better in the works of Hamilton than of Mencken. It 
becomes a bit wearisome, also, despite all Mr. Mencken’s 
resources of rhetoric, to be reminded of the axiom 
every American business man knows. 


The religious Mr. Mencken castigates those sects 
too low in social scale for the really aspiring nouveau 
riche. As he ascends the scale from Holy Rollers 
toward Episcopalians and Catholics, the same waggish- 
ness remains but with a very even increase in rever- 
ence. None of Voltaire’s undiscriminating furore (if 
you will pardon the unequal comparison). Customers 
are treated according to their means and rank; and 
Mr. Bab — excuse me, Mr. Mencken has offered in the 
open market to sell out to any belief whose goodwill 
becomes absolutely indispensible to his success and 
comfort. The Baptists can’t bid high enough. The 
Episcopalians might manage with a minor bishopric; 
the Catholics don’t have to. 


More could be said, but the man’s message has in- 
advertently become too obvious. The message is one 
of the satisfaction of success, the comfort of good busi- 
ness, and the sensibleness of comfort. This Mr. 
Mencken gives a grand display, a genuinely entertain- 
ing show in broad burlesque outlines of the epos of 
the big business era. That’s not to be sneered at; 
but what we were saying was that even Pullman cars 
may become stuffy, and not all the magic in the world 
is in it. 

“T shall not add my water to his.” 

DUP. 
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Suicide Poses 
(Continued from Page 4) 


be made. Here as nowhere else, prematurity has 
led to terrible faux pas. Better the consolation of 
Carlyle that here is a relief always possible in reserve 
for future use than making an unseemly mess. Castor 
oil and sea voyages have been used as remedies, the 
latter by Melville, with great success. 

The perfect self-willed death, death as a noble art, 
is found in the manner of Empedocles. He has lived 
like the gods, but feels his powers just beginning to 
wane, so he decides on a fitting end to an existence 
that shall never have been less than godly. In festive 
robes Empedocles travels through the villages, then 
alone on Mount Aetna consigns himself to the crater 
of fire—for ‘‘no man’s hand was worthy to undertake 
his burial.” 


Last Words 


The huge difference between 1927 and 1922, five years ago, 
when The New Student was modestly incepted, is that there 
is no doubt today of American prosperity and comfort. That 
changes the whole map and the whole enterprise. 

It occurred to me again some weeks ago that the whole 
effect we were after: free colleges, live student bodies, chal- 
lenging thought, hung together with the idea that there were 
going to be grand changes in the country. There aren’t. 
Therefore reluctantly it must be admitted that nearly all the 
revolts we began fostering in college have degenerated into 
mean scuffles. 

Most of the recent student reports are not what they are 
cracked up to be. Where we used to dream of new communi- 
ties and new faiths developing out of college and flowering 
through a thankful country, now the main hope is that stu- 


‘dents will be less bored by lecturing. The reports, suggesting 


less lecturing, less chapel, more leisure for study, and so on, 
won’t make any big change. 

For the next few years it will be true that any student can 
best occupy himself at college: 


First, by getting jolly well trained as soon as possible 
for a profession. 


Second, by amassing all the ponies, etc., necessary to 
get routine assigned work out of the way so that privately 
he can read great books by great men. 


Third, keeping his fraternity brothers as unsuspicious 
of him as he can while he stuffs down this education for 
the times. 


Fourth, getting a summer job among ordinary people 
so as to escape for the time from the insufferable snob- 
bery of those classes who send their young hopes to col- 
lege, and thus also learning enough about the cares of 
unskilled workers, farm helpers and the like to understand 
any revolution that might occur within the next thirty 
years, 

Fifth, the man with any sense might avoid wasting time 
in idiotic enterprises by going to some place where they 
do not require military drill. 

As for me, after wishing the new dynasty under Mr. Nor- 
man Studer the greatest of energy and the best of luck, I in- 
tend to leave the editorial business and become like Artemus 
Ward in contrast to the great Professor Peck (whose line was 
moral improvement of the race) a diver after and exhibitor 
of “startlin’ curiosities.” 

D. P. #H. 
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My Purgative Experience 
(Continued from Page 7) 


As for me, my ideas of Higher Education have 
changed. College life and college pedagogy no longer 
have an appeal for me. The former stresses the so- 
cial and athletic, the latter combines orthodox expo- 
sitions with unprofitable details. I cannot reconcile 
the few solid spots in college with a life that entails 
joining a fraternity, living and associating with a 
goodly number of social morons with whom one has 
nothing in common, wearing a freshman cap, being 
spanked, sitting in “bull sessions” where the technique 
of necking and kindred obscenities are being discussed 
by the intelligentsia for the benefit of the unsophis- 
ticated, trying to combat the incessant grind of ‘“can- 
ned” lectures and “canned” recitations. All this in di- 
rect contrast to my ideal of college life but strengthens 
my resolution that my education will never be acquired 
under the shadow of a million dollar stadium. 

For the student disgusted with hypocrisies and social 
inanities, but desirous of a liberal knowledge of the 
arts and sciences, only one course is open. He must 
acquire it at the source; he must patiently dig it out 
by himself. He must hear the best symphonies of the 
world and must study masterpieces of painting and 
sculpture. In prose and poetry, he must find the ex- 
pression which the professor dares not give. He need 
receive no grades, nor take any examinations, nor be 
rewarded with a sheepskin. But in peace of soul and 
in constancy of mind, he will be content. 


Third Annual 


SUMMER CONFERENCE 
(Formerly held at Olivet, Mich.) 
Under the Auspices of 


Fellowship for a Christian Social Order 


On the Campus of Hillsdale College 
HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN, August 1-27, 1927 


| Nature of the Conference 
THe discussion method will be used throughout the con- 
| ference. The themes will be: Imternational Relations, 
H August 1-6; Economic-Industrial Relations, August 8-13; 
og emma August 15-20; Educational Method, Aug- 
ust 22-27. 

There will be two sessions each morning and one each 
evening. The conference leaders, together with members of 
the conference who wish to share in building the program 
will, at the close of each session, plan for the next in the 
light of the preceding discussions. From six to ten per- 
sons with special knowledge or experience relating to the 
theme of each week will be present to contribute demo- 
cratically, as called upon, to the discussion, 

st and Recreation 

Hillsdale College, with its beautiful sixty-acre campus 
and attractive residence halls, offers a delightful setting 
for the conference. Afternoons will be free for relaxation 
and recreation. Tennis courts, an athletic field and a new 
gymnasium are available. Registrants will be privileged 
to use nearby golf links at a small cost. A group of lakes, 
easily accessible by auto, offers excellent facilities for 
bathing, boating, rowing and canoeing. 

Rates and Registration 

Hillsdale College will operate in dormitories and dining 
room on a cost basis for the conference. Adults (two in a 
room), including conference fee of $1.00 per day, $19.50 per 
week; transients (less than six days), $3.50 per day; single 
rooms, $2.00 per week extra. Children, ages 6-12, $8.50 per 
week; ages 3-6, $5.50 per week; under three, special rates, 
Good dining room service is assured. 

The conference is open to all who care to come. Regis- 
trants are strongly urged to remain throughout the month 
as the program is cumulative. Discussion of a new theme 
begins a Monday. Registrations should be in by July 15th, 

possible. 


The Conference seeks to combine physical recreation, wholesome 
social contacts, mental stimulus and spiritual regirding. 


All inquiries should be addressed to 


AMY BLANCHE GREENE 
347 Madison Avenue New York City |} 


Questionnaire Shows 
Students Want More News 


from Other Universities — 
Says the Stanford Daily 


They can have it for the asking! 


How other universities are at- 
tempting to solve campus prob- 
lems,—overemphasis of football, 
honors students, gigantism, trus- 
tee ownership, changing times 
and changing curricula, ROTC, 
ete. 


News of Chinese, Mexican, 
Central American and European 
relations from the point of view 
of the student. 


Accounts of student delega- 
tions to Russia, student tours, 
conferences, books of by and for 
students. 


First hand student news and 
opinion obtainable in no other 
newspaper. 


Stories, poems, drawings by 
students. 


The New Student maintains an 
active exchange with six hundred college 
editors, and is in close teuch with a wide 
range of American and European student 
organizations. It publishes a weekly digest 
of significant news, written concisely, 
thoughtfully, and with a light touch. Also 
a monthly supplement of student opinion. 


Students who are genuinely interested in 
news from other universities can find it in 
The New Student,—the only inde- 
pendent student weekly. $1.50 a year. 


The New Student 


2929 Broadway, New York 


Let me try the paper for a year. Enclosed find $1.50. 


Address 
5/27 


By all means, whatever you do, please mention The New Student. 


DELSON 
of COLUMBIA 


JOINED OUR FIELD WORKER’S FORCE 
JAN. 23, AS A PART TIME WORKER. 


Devoting only that time he could spare 
from his studies he averaged $39.00 each 
week during his first six weeks as a Field 
Worker for the Guild. 


Now with examinations approaching and 
with little time to spare for this work, he 
is earning about one-half that much mainly 
as the result of his past efforts. 


This same opportunity exists for other in- 
telligent students who are interested in in- 
creasing their present incomes while in col- 
lege, or who desire to make correspondingly 
larger earnings during the Summer months. 


The work will involve actively furthering 
the cause of a new Literary Movement which 
is national in scope, revolutionary in its 
ideas, and has an unusually broad appeal. 
It is sponsored and endorsed by distinguished 
editors, critics, writers and educators. 


Every possible cooperation will be ex- 
tended to those appointed. Earnings (on 
a percentage basis) should rapidly increase 
with experience. The work is dignified and 
pleasant and creates a sense of self satisfac- 
tion in addition to the financial return. 


If you are interested and would like fur- 
ther information, address your inquiries to 


Mr. Michael Shepard 
The Literary Guild of America 


55 Fifth Ave. New York 


All inquiries will be given personal consideration. 


& 


Travel Points 


> irl the Way to 


a well rounded 
education 


STCA : 


the inexpensive means of crossing to Europe main- 
tained exclusively for those in search of travel’s rich 


experiences. 


It is the college way 
Application blanks are required in all cases 


$170—$18§ Round Trip to EUROPE 


on Holland-America Line Ships (weekly sailings to and 
from the continent calling in England, France, and 
Holland). Early booking is essential. 


Application blanks may be had from 


STUDENT 


iy TRIRD-CABIN 


Geri: 


HOLLAND- AMERICA LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 


wy Leea! Summer @cations 


ERMUD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 


. George 

. in historic 

. Georges, 

with its beautiful 
location, excellent 
service, and large 
tiled swimming 
pool, offers the 
last word in mod- 
ern hotel luxury. 


$6.50 per day and 
up for room and 
meals. 


A “DIFFERENT” vacation, with 
the charm of a trip to Europe. 


8 day tours—$97.00 


and up, including every expense for 
steamer, hotel and side trips. Long- 
er tours in proportion. These rates 
effective June 1 


Two sailings weekly on the trans- 
atlantic liners. 


FORT VICTORIA 
FORT ST. GEORGE 


to this quaint little foreign land. 


A happy sea voyage and a real 
vacation with all sports. 


Note: Bermuda is free from hay 
fever. 


For illustrative booklet and 
reservations write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street 


New York 


or any authorized agent 


By all means, whatever you do, please mention The New Student. 


